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“Let the little children come unto me" 
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DISCOVERY 


AN OLD MAN, with a little boy of four, 
walked along our city streets morning, 
afternoon, and evening. 

Upon meeting him my first“ question 
was, “How old is your little grandson?” 
His reply was, “He is not my grandson. 
His parents live in the same apartment 
building where I live. I keep Billy out as 
much as possible. It’s good for him, and 
good for me.” 

A visit to the apartment building re- 
vealed that the boy’s young mother is a 
war bride from Germany, and that his 
father is an ex-GI policeman, now a mem- 
ber of the city bandit patrol. 

There is a tiny baby sister in their home 
also, so the prospect of their mother bring- 
ing the little boy to church school was 
not very favorable. 


Fairly early one Sunday morning the 
aged man and the little boy were passing 
our church. “Why not bring Billy in to 
see the little chairs and tables of our pri- 
mary department, and the play-pen and 
other equipment of the church nursery,” 
was my suggestion. 

Next Sunday the old man attended the 
service, and little Billy was in the church 
nursery during the worship hour. 

“I can’t tell you how much I enjoyed — 
the church service,” said the old man 
afterward. “Jt was the first time for me 
in a generation.” Then musingly, “And 
a little child shall lead them!” 

Little Billy and his companion are now 
regular attendants, the one in the worship 
hour nursery, the other in the service. 

RALPH L. WAGNER 
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THE CHURCH IN THE NEWS 


Date is set 
In case of warm weather in the first 


week of October, 1950, quantities of cool 
air can be let loose in the KRNT Radio 
Theater in Des Moines, Iowa. That fact 
impressed the United Lutheran Church 
executive board, meeting in New York 
City on Aug. 11 when the thermometer 
registered 98.1. 

A contract with the radio theater as 
the place of meeting of the 1950 ULC 
convention was authorized. Dates of the 
convention were set as Oct. 4 to 12. Front 
section of the theater, seating 774, will 
be reserved for delegates. There is room 
elsewhere in the theater for 3,365 visitors. 

St. John’s Church of Des Moines— 
home of one of the half-dozen largest 
ULC congregations—will be the place for 
the celebration of Holy Communion pre- 
ceding the first convention session. 


Invitation declined 

“Ultimately the organic union of the 
major denominations of Protestantism is 
inevitable. It would therefore seem wise 
to begin now to study and plan for such 
organic union. .. .” 

These were words of a “Planning Com- 
mittee for a Conference on Church 
Unity” which is asking Protestant denomi- 
nations in the U.S. to send “from three 
to seven official delegates” to a meeting 
in Princeton, N. J., Dec. 14-16. Chairman 
of the committee is Dr. Douglas Horton 
(Congregationalist). Secretary is Dr. 
Mark A. Dawber (Methodist). 

In June the Southern Baptist executive 
secretary, Dr. Duke K. McCall, said his 
church was sure to decline the invitation. 
“We believe that the cause of Christ will 
be served best by each individual remain- 
ing absolutely true to his convictions con- 
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cerning the teaching of the Word of 
God,” wrote Dr. McCall. “Any effort at 
church union must either dilute these con- 
victions to produce a common denomina- 
tor of faith for all who enter the union, 
or the union must ignore these differences 
and pretend a unity which is not a reality.” 

This month United Lutherans also de- 
clined the invitation to the Princeton con- 
ference. The only hopeful road toward 
unity, the ULC Executive Board thought 
on Aug. 11, would be for the denomina- 
tions to set forth “definitely and posi- 
tively the views of Christian truth for 
which each of them does now actually 
stand.” That would make clear “the na- 
ture and extent of their agreements and 
disagreements.” 

There is no evidence that the meeting 
in Princeton would concern itself with 
exploring basic differences in belief of the 
various churches, ULC leaders thought. 


Second invitation declined 

Missouri Synod Lutherans think the 
Lutheran denominations of America will 
be obliged to straighten up differences in 
their teaching before Lutheran unity can 
be considered. Dr. J. W. Behnken, Mis- 
souri Synod president, had requested ULC 
President Franklin Clark Fry to share in 
calling “free conferences . . . to establish 
existing agreement and to remove existing 
differences.” P 

This month the ULC Executive Board 
made clear that it doesn’t believe there 
are basic differences in teachings among 
American Lutherans which should pre- 
vent Lutheran union. 

It restated the opinion of the 1944 ULC 
convention that union is now possible 
“on the basis of our common official sub- 
scription to the historic confessions of the 
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Lutheran Church (especially the Unal- 
tered Augsburg Confession and Luther’s 
Small Catechism) .” 

United Lutherans had said in 1944 that 
they would not set up any standards of 
true Lutheran teaching except those estab- 
lished in the days of the Reformation. 
“We will impose no tests of Lutheranism” 
in addition to the historic confessions, 
and “we will submit to no tests” other 
than these. 

The ULC Executive Board advised Dr. 
Fry on Aug. 11 not to become “a member 
of the suggested national inter-Lutheran 
committee” to arrange the conferences. 


Mrs. FRANKLIN C. Fry & HUSBAND 
ULC President Franklin Clark Fry stood 
still at the New York airport long enough 
to be photographed with his wife who met 
him there as he returned from a month in 
England and on the European continent. 
Last week Dr. Fry was a headline speaker 
at the Luther League convention, Roanoke 


Half-way on World Action 

With seven months of 1949 already 
ended, Lutheran World Action giving in 
‘the ULC had just passed the half-way 
mark toward the $1,950,000 goal. On 
Aug. 2 the United Lutheran contribu- 
tions were $1,013,708—which was 51.9 
per cent of the ULC quota. 

'The other seven churches of the Na- 
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tional Lutheran Council had averaged 
about the same amount. On Aug. 2 the 
total for all NLC churches was $2,074,- 
801—which was 51.8 per cent of the $4 
million goal for the year. The American 
Lutheran Church was far in the lead, 
with 69.3 per cent of the goal already 
achieved. 

Last year ULC contributions as of July 
22 had been 52.1 of the 1948 goal. A 
strenuous last-hour campaign was neces- 
sary to reach the quota. This year the 
big push would have to come earlier and 
be a bit stronger to achieve success in 
the church’s great postwar program of 
world action. 

Standing of ULC synods in the U. S. 


on Aug. 2: 
Synods Goal Received Per cent 
California ............ $26,814 $18,000 67.1 
Central Penn. ...... 318,497 160,921 50.5 
Frei tcit-! een ese ED 4,896 4,092 83.5 
Ga.-Alabama ...... 8,309 8,529 102.6 
Blinotsis Pret... 90,521 49,661 54.8 
Indiana in......6i... 36,370 21,804 59.9 
lOWaty sccacg soo: 28,987 15,376 53.0 
KSAS S755 esse cecees 17,691 7,829 44.2 
Kentucky-Tenn. .... 10,605 5,768 54.9 
Maryland 96,327 48,476 50.3 
Michigan ............ 16,519 8,047 48.7 
Midwest .........0000... 23,915 17,193 71.8 
Mississippi. ......... 1,074 533 49.6 
Nebraska .............. 33,617 11,467 34.1 
New? York: .2)....-. 261,560 124,439 47.5 
North Carolina .... 58,695 38,749 66.0 
Northwest ............ 92,635 65,021 70.1 
Ohioerts foe sont 133,528 65,221 48.3 
Raeties ct iiotetie 9,986 — — 
Pa. Ministerium .. 367,344 162,536 44.2 
Pittsburgh ............ 156,623 103,388 66.0 
* Rocky Mountain... 6,279 2,730 43.4 
Slovak Zion ........ 22,408 2,455 10.9 
South Carolina .... 41,839 23,769 56.8 
WROKGS tot a eee) OTA 4,080 41.7 
Virginia ne. 2 ce 38,793 22,174 S71 
Wartburg ............. 27,476 13,921 50.6 
West Virginia .... 8,966 2,833 31.5 
Icelandic ............ 800 
Miscellaneous. ...... 3,884 


Appointments 

Dr. Oscar W. Carlson was named on 
Aug. 11 to give the Knubel-Miller Lec- 
tures of 1950. These lectures are ad- 
dressed to groups of pastors regarding im- 
portant phases of the ministry. The 1950 
subject is “Evangelism.” Dr. Carlson, 
now pastor of the Church of the Ascen- 
sion, Baltimore, is a former secretary of 
evangelism of the ULC Board of Social 
Missions. 

Cities selected for the lectures are: 
Seattle, San Francisco, Washington, Salis- 
bury, N. C., Columbus, Ohio, Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul. 

A new committee on “Faith and Life” 
—assigned to investigate the spiritual con- 
dition of the United Lutheran Church— 
was named by the ULC Executive Board 
this month: Members are: 

Rev. Henry E. Horn, Augusta, Ga. 

Rey. Robert L. Boulton, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Rev. F. William Brandt, Charleston, S. C. 

Dr. Victor B. Hausknecht, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Mrs. Cecil C. Hine, New York, N. Y. 

Mrs. Donald F. Irvin, Haddonfield, N. J. 

Mr. Erwin H. List, Chicago, Ill. 

Rev. Henry B. Luffberry, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rev. Paul H. G. Moessner, Hooper. Neb. 

Rev. Fred C. Mueller, Hamilton, Ontario 

Rev. Jeff L. Norris, Burlington, N. C. 

Dr. Edward K. Rogers, Warren, Pa. 

Rev. Luther F. Schlenker, Perkasie, Pa. 

Rev. Leeland C. Soker, Albuquerque, N. M. 

Rev. Luther S. Straley, Athens, N. Y. 

Dr. Cyrus M. Wallick, Dayton, Ohio 


Communist-Catholic 

Communists scowled from the side- 
lines but took no action while Roman 
Catholics conducted the consecration of 
two bishops in Slovakia on Aug. 14. The 
Czechoslovak parliament will probably 
adopt a law in early autumn which will 
require government approval for appoint- 
ment to any church office. The bishops 
were consecrated this month without a 
request for government consent. 
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Archbishop Josef Beran had stayed at 
home on the day of the consecration. He 
has not left his palace since June 19. A 
Czech government spokesman said Arch- 
bishop Beran stays at home “to maintain 
the lie spread in the West that he cannot 
move freely.” 

Czech soldiers stopped thousands of 
Roman Catholics on their way to Trnava 
to. witness the consecration, but 12,000 
were present, including Archbishop Josef 
Matocha, 10 bishops, 100 priests. 

This month the Communist government 
of Romania ordered Roman Catholic wel- 
fare organizations to close on Aug. 15. 
The government is entirely responsible 
now for “teaching, health, and public in- 
surance,” it was stated. Fifteen orders of 
monks and nuns devoted to charity, 
health, and social work are unnecessary. 
About 1,400 nuns and 100 monks may 
get work through state employment agen- 
cies, or retire to cloisters or monasteries. 

In Poland the government this month 
announced that any priest putting in 
effect the Vatican excommunication order 
against Communists would be sentenced 
to five years in prison. 


More church boats 

For three summers a little boat—43 
feet long—has been making its way along 
the coast of northern Norway. It comes 
into harbor to pick up the pastor of the 
local parish. Then the boat takes him to 
villages along the shore, where people 
come aboard to attend services in the 
tiny chapel. 

Forty people can enter the chapel, 
which used to be the hold where fish were 
stowed in the days before the boat be- 
came a sailing church. Forty more can 
stand on deck when services are held. 

The church boat helped solve a post- 
war problem of northern Norway. Church 
buildings had been destroyed, village 
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THREE More CHURCH BOATS 
Children helped pay for them 


people scattered in the closing days of 
the war as Soviet armies drove out the 
Germans. The boat had been provided by 
Lutheran World Action to help the 
Church of Norway. 

Last month there were three more 
church boats for northern Norway. The 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in the 
United States had given them. “Even the 
children have given-their spare money 
for the gift,” explained Prof. Herman 
Preus of St. Paul, Minnesota, at the dedi- 
cation ceremony in Trondheim harbor. 

One clergyman, Pastor Storvik, will 
pilot his boat himself. He used to be a 
sailor. In and out of the fiords the new 
boats will travel, with pastors conducting 
services almost every day of the week. 


Inexpensive church 
A new church building for $2,000! The 
members of St. John’s A.M.E. congrega- 
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tion in Tuskegee, Alabama, think they 
can put up their new building for that 
amount by using a special low-cost ce- 
ment block developed by Tuskegee In- 
stitute and by donating time and labor. 

The new block, not yet released for 
commercial use, costs about four cents 
each. The main expense is for cement. 
Each block is about 16 inches long, 8 
inches wide, 3 inches thick. 

Since beginning the church structure, 
four of the men have started building 
four-room houses to replace their un- 
painted wooden shacks. The average 
yearly income for the members of the 
congregation is $500. 


Don't want Bible reading 

Frank C. Hughes seemed determined 
to force the Boothbay Harbor, Maine, 
public schools to stop daily Bible reading 
and recitation of the Lord’s Prayer. A 
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1923 Maine statute requires teachers to 
read the Bible to their pupils. Hughes 
wants State Supreme Court Justice Rob- 
ert B. Williamson to declare the law un- 
constitutional. 

Since last fall Hughes has been trying 
to kill the Bible reading program. He 
promises to carry his case to the U. S. 
Supreme Court if necessary. Mr. Hughes 
is a friend of Mrs. Vashti McCollum, 
free thinker who brought suit against the 
Champaign, Ill., school board for per- 
mitting released-time classes in religion. 

More free thinkers were trying to cut 
off Bible reading and prayer in other 
places. Daily reading of the Bible is re- 
quired in at least 12 states, permitted in 
26 others. Action was filed in the New 
Jersey Superior Court by Mrs. Anna 
Klein this spring. She contends that the 
33-year-old state law requiring reading 
in public schools of at least five verses of 
the Old Testament on each school day 
violates the constitution. 

Kentucky teachers must read the Bible, 
but were warned this spring by Assistant 
Attorney General W. Owen Keller that 
they must refrain from making comments. 
This “would involve the teaching of re- 
ligion,” he said. California legislators 
tried unsuccessfully this spring to enact 
a requirement that the Bible be read 
daily in schools. In Wisconsin the as- 
sembly turned down a proposal that pupils 
be required once each week to recite the 
preamble to the state constitution, fol- 
Jowed by the phrase, “in God we trust, 
praise be to God.” : 


Navy has new chief chaplain 
Last month the U.S. Army named a 
new chief of chaplains to succeed Major 
General Luther D. Miller. This month 
the Navy had a new chief taking the place 
of Rear Admiral W. N. Thomas. 
Chaplain Stanton W. Salisbury will 


CHAPLAIN Roy H. PARKER 
Army’s new chief of chaplains 


take command—and be promoted to rank 
of rear admiral—on Sept. 1. He is a 
Presbyterian, and has been a navy chap- 
lain since 1921. 


Churchgoers get free ride 

Churchgoers get a free rid in Green- 
ville, Texas. : 

An arrangement was worked out by 
Mayor Simms Beene and Howard Owens, 
manager of the Greenville Bus Company 
for city busses to give anyone who rides to 
church Sunday morning a free ride home. 

“We hope to encourage more people to 
attend church,” said Mayor Beene. 
“Those who ride the busses to church on 
Sunday mornings and who pay the regular 
10 cent fare will be presented a card 
which will entitle them to a free ride 
home,” 
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Seven-cent trouble 

CHILE Is the latest victim of declining 
markets. With a seven-cent fall in the 
pound-price of copper since April 1, the 
nation has lost $32 million in foreign 
exchange and its treasury is out 1 billion 
pesos in taxes for outgoing copper. 

Chile’s economy is suffering from the 
failing common to so many of the Latin 
American countries—its lack of varied 
industries that might spread and absorb 
the shock. The situation is further 
threatened by the agitation in mining 
states of the U.S. for an increased tax on 
imported copper. 


Want to be Belgians 

INHABITANTS of Mutzenich, Germany, 
want to be classified as Belgians. They 
have an argument realistically logical, at 
least to themselves. 

Their 1,225 acres of forest and 725 
acres of meadow are again a part of Bel- 
gium, even as they were after World 
War I. At that time Belgium recognized 
the Mutzenichers’ ownership of the land 
and allowed them entrance and use of 
it. Later Nazi officials raised barriers 
to the crossing, and in 1945 Belgium 
made it complete. 

In the recent border extension which 
has been allowed, the Belgians again in- 
cluded the forest and meadow lands, but 
stopped short of Mutzenich itself in 
deference to a storm of protest in the 
German press. Mutzenich felt defrauded, 
let out all around, and appealed to Bel- 
gium’s Premier Spaak to take in the town 
also. 

Then German rage turned on the 
Mutzenichers as traitors. When they 
stubbornly continued their appeal, the 
provincial president at Aachen demanded 
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the presence of the town’s mayor. He, 
and the town’s council, refused to come. 
So all were suspended from office and a 
special state commissioner appointed, 
whose administration must be financed 
by the town. 

In the meantime, Mutzenich,  sur- 
rounded on three sides by Belgium, has 
to watch its forests and meadows used 
by the Belgians without income to them- 
selves, and buy wood and hay elsewhere. 
That, they think, is wrong and silly; they’d 
rather be Belgians. 


Too much cotton 

MANY COTTON MILLS in the South are 
closing. The condition leading to this 
action began last fall and is continuing 
unabated. The direct cause is a decided 
drop in sales of the finished product, 
though prices have dropped from 20 per 
cent to 55 per cent on varied fabrics. 
The buyers’ market continues to be dis- 
satisfied. 

However it must be said that the mill- 
owners still have to pay wages 175 per 
cent above the prewar level, and the sup- 
port prices established by the government 
hold raw cotton 200 per cent higher than 
the prewar price. As labor and raw cot- 
ton account for 80 per cent of a mill’s 
total operating costs, difficulties of the 
owners are obvious. 

Consumption of cotton bales has fallen 


_from 950,000 early in 1947 to 587,000 in’ 


April of 1949. The economic condition 
could be improved by a reduction of cot- 
ton acreage, but the farmers are objecting 
to such a government suggestion. After 
all, the support-price laws are still in ef- 
fect, and the authority provided by these 
laws can take over the surplus cotton and 
pay for it with the public’s taxes. Later 
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reports say the government pians to curb 
cotton production; but (Aug. 1) 60 per 
cent of the current crop has been dumped 
into Uncle Sam’s lap. 


Arabs on relief 

THE UN ORGANIZATION has been dis- 
concerted to learn that the flood of emer- 
gency-relief it generously provided for 
Arab refugees has been cleverly led be- 
yond the banks provided for it. The ad- 
jacent Bedouin area naturally learned 
about the marvel of free feod. A few 
daring souls investigated and were so 
pleased with the experience that they 
passed the word along. Now over 
100,000 Bedouins are presenting them- 
selves for sympathy among the destitute 
refugees, and thousands of others are be- 
sieging the relief stations for all they 
can get. 

Perhaps that accounts ia part for US. 
administration plans to ask Congress for 
additional funds to aid the Arab ref- 
ugees, at least $15 million more. This, 
it is stated, is to care for refugees still 
scattered throughout Egypt, Lebanon, 
Arab Palestine. Syria and Jordan, about 
300,000 of them. The familiar fear of 
riots, bloodshed and threats of a turn to 
communism are to be used to pressurize 
the plea for funds. 


Russian resettlement 

Russis HAS many fears, and expresses 
them violently. A recent statement in 
Pravda throws some light on an earlier 
action of the state, by which 200,000 of 
non-Russian subjects were removed from 
along the Baltic’s eastern boundaries and 
50,000 from the Caucasus border front- 
ing Iran. Their whereabouts remains un- 
disclosed, but presumably they share the 
usual habitat of Russia’s deportees. 

Pravda’s statement suggests a condi- 
tion of internal unrest with alarming pos- 
' sibilities to produce Soviet jitters, since it 
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explains that “the function of military 
suppression inside the country now has 
been removed, but the function of mil- 
itary defense against attacks from out- 
side still remains.” 

The American Jewish League against 
Communism has publicly complained to 
UN about 400,000 Jews being deported 
from their homes in the Soviet Ukraine 
and White Russia to Archangel and Si- 
beria. They have asked Secretary-Gen- 
eral Trygvie Lie to use UN facilities to 
end this “infraction of human rights.” 


Railroads will reduce service 

Ramroaps face Sept. 1 with the knowl- 
edge that about 1 million “non-operating™ 
employees wiil begin to work a 40-hour 
week instead of the present 48-hour week. 
That will mean a 16 per cent drop in 
working time and a 20 per cent hourly 
pay rise to balance the workers’ income. 

To the management that means “one 
of the greatest emergencies in the entire 
history of railroads.” To correct their 
situation, the railroads are constrained 
to shorten service to the public at freight 
depots, eliminate a number of ticket- 
windows by using automatic ticket-vend- 
ing and change-making machines, mech- 
anize car-cleaning, road-ballasting, track- 
tamping. They will also use power-trucks 
and lifts in freight stations; more Diesel 
locomotives. They will consolidate many 
offices and services, and abolish others. 

The 40-hour week will at the beginning 
necessitate more employees, but the 
changes will in the end reduce the total 
number. The traveling public will par- 
ticipate in the matter in two ways— 
through getting along without unprofitable 
trains, which will be removed wherever 
permissible and other reductions in serv- 
ice; a possible 12.5 per cent rise in ticket 
prices and fewer commutation privileges. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 
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THE NUMBER OF PEOPLE Carrying So- 
cial Security cards will be increased from 
35 million to 46 million if the new bill 
approved by the House Ways and Means 
Committee is passed by Congress. The 
bill would guarantee old age pensions to 
several new classes of workers, including 
employees of non-profit organizations 
such as churches and schools. The ma- 
jor group omitted by the Committee from 
the expanded coverage sought by Pres- 
ident Truman would be 8% million farm- 
ers and farm workers. 

The amount of retirement benefits un- 
der Old Age and Survivors Insurance 
(QAST) would be increased, which would 
call for higher payments by both em- 
ployer and employee. The minimum 
pension would be raised from $10 to $25 
a month and maximum benefits for one 
family would be raised from $85 to $150 
a month, To meet this increased scale, 
the payroll tax would be boosted from 
the present 1 to 144 per cent Jan. 1, 1950, 
and to 2 per cent Jan. 1, 1952. 


Classes covered 

THE NEW Categories to be covered by 
OAST would include: 

1, Self-employed persons—4,500,000. 
People in business for themselves whose 
net income exceeds $400 would comprise 
this group. Professional men such as 
doctors would not be included, 

2. Gevernment employees—4,000,000. 
State and local government employees, 
including public school teachers, would 
be eligible for coverage if the state in- 
volved entered into a contract with the 
Federal Security Agency and if employees 
already under a retirement system ap- 
proved by a two-thirds vote. 

3. Demesties—750,000, 
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Household 


SOCIAL SECURITY EXPANSION 
workers, except in farm homes, would 
be covered when they are regularly em- 
ployed, if they earn more than $25 in 
three months. 

4. Employees of non-profit institutions 
—600,000. Lay workers employed by 
churches, private schools, hospitals, 
homes for the aged, etc., would be cov- 
ered under the proposed expansion. Min- 
isters would not be included. Payment of 
social security tax by the employee would 
be compulsory; but participation by the 
employing agency or institution would 
be optional. If the employer's contribu- 
tion were not paid, the employee would 
receive only half credit toward retire- 
ment benefits. 

5. Miscellaneous—1,150,000. This 
group includes food processing workers 
not employed on farms, federal em- 
ployees not under a retirement program, 
USS, citizens working outside the country 
tor American employers, salesmen work- 
ing on commission, and others 


New benefits 

IN ADDITION to the increase in old age 
pensions, the bill adds a new classification 
of insurance benefits. Persons who are 
permanently and totally disabled would 
receive the same payments as though they 
had reached retirement age. 

The amount a retired person could 
earn without loss of benefits would be 
increased from $15 to $50 a month. 
After 75, a person would receive a pen- 
sion whether or not he was retired. 

Rumor has it that Congress may stay 
in session until October. If this should 
happen, the new Social Security bill may 
have a chance of passage at this session. 
Tf not, it will be high on the agenda in 
1950, —ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 


Hirohito Visits Lutheran Home 


By MAUD POWLAS 


Japanese Lutherans were thrilled when the emperor visited their home for children 


and old people. It was the highest honor a Japanese institution could be given 


“THis IS THE GREATEST THING that ever 
happened to the Japan Lutheran Church,” 
said the Rev. Kiyoshi Hirai, president of 
the church, as he admired each photo- 
graph of His Majesty, Emperor Hirohito. 
taken whiie inspecting the Jiai En. 


Mr. Hirars rating of this visit may be 
a little high, but I believe it would not be 
too much to say that the Jiai En, our 
Lutheran Colony of Mercy in Kumamoto, 
was given the highest honor it is possible 
for an institution in Japan to receive 
when, on May 30, it was selected as the 
one welfare institution in this prefecture 
for a 20-minute visit from the emperor. 


The Jiai En business manager, Mr. 
Shiotani, and I acted as His Majesty’s 
guides. As we took him from cottage to 
cottage, showing him the mother and nine 
to 12 children of each house—explaining 
to him how each home is run just like an 
ordinary family—he seemed much 
pleased with the work and expressed 
hearty thanks to the Jiai En staff and to 
all the social welfare workers of the pre- 
fecture who were gathered at our institu- 
tion to welcome him. 


BESIDES THE 30 old people from our 
Jiai En home for the aged, there were 
200 old people here from the villages 


His MAJESTY VISITS : 
Emperor Hirohito visits Lutheran children’s home at Kumamoto 
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round about. The war widows, the deaf 
mutes of the city, and students from the 
government blind school were all here 
to greet His Majesty. He seemed much 
moved by this whole array of Kumamoto 
prefecture social welfare. Afterward he 
told Governor Sakurai that the Jiai En 
had been his happiest visit in the Island 
of Kyushu. 

This is the sixth time our Lutheran in- 
stitution has been honored with a visit by 
a member of the royal family. Our 63 
staff members have learned that a royal 
visit is not only an honor but a lot of 
hard work, getting every bed, every closet 
ready for inspection—not by the em- 
peror, but by the thousands of guests who 
follow him to see what he came to see. 


I WOULD LIKE to express my sincere 
thanks to the home church for the many 
boxes of second-hand clothing and bed- 
ding. By your aid we were able to pass 


the inspection, even by American stand- 
ards, as a credit to the Lutheran church. 
You helped us get out of that grimy, war- 
time condition, and set the Jiai En back 
on its prewar pedestal as a model of social 
welfare work. 

The thing that impressed me most 
about this imperial visit was its utter sim- 
plicity in comparison with the visits we 
received during “the reign” of the na- 
tionalists. There was no pomp anywhere 

. no white sand and no royal seats to 
be bothered with . . . and no disinfectant 
water needed to wash the Imperial hands 
after contamination with the Jiai En. I 
saw in this that democracy, the flower of 
Christianity, even here in this idolatry 
and superstition-drenched soil, had taken 
root. And I was convinced that Emperor 
Hirohito is making an honest effort to 
break down the superstitions concerning 
himself and to lead his people into demo- 
cratic ways. 


GREETINGS TO THE EMPEROR 
Old people at the Lutheran home met the royal visitor 
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What His Majesty’s visit meant to the 
Japanese people was described later by 
Mr. Okubo, president of the Prefecture 
council, whose closing words brought 
tears to the eyes of ail who heard his 
speech. “Those little rising-sun flags that 
were waved by the children,” he said, 
“were to them just something bright to 
flutter in the wind. But to you and to me 
who know that, even though those flags 
were there only by the grace of General 
MacArthur, they meant a step upward in 


the restoration of our national dignity. 

“But the thing that really caused me to 
break down and weep,” Mr. Okubo con- 
tinued, “was that, contrary to daily, travel 
rules, jeeps and all military automobiles 
pulled to the side of the road and Jet our 
Emperor and his retinue pass in true soy- 
ereign style. I am sure that in the history 
of all vanquished peoples no such courtesy 
has ever been granted to them by their 
conquerors, and my heart really over- 
flowed with gratitude.” 


South America Is Not Christian 


sy WILLIAM A. DUDDE 


-rotestants of 15 Latin American countries meet in Argentina to plan strategy. 


[heir work in Roman Catholic nations "is not only justified but absolutely necessary” 


“FOUR CENTURIES of Roman Cathol- 
cism have not succeeded in giving our 
seople a Christian idea of life. The pre- 
yailing religious spirit is chiefly one of 
‘orms and externals, and at its worst is a 
nixture of paganism and superstition.” 

This report on the situation in Latin 
America was adopted last month at the 
nost widely representative conference 
ver held by Protestant churchmen of 
spanish-speaking countries. The confer- 
nce took place in Buenos Aires, July 18- 
0. 

“The Roman Catholic Church strives to 
tand in with the aristocracy and the po- 
itical parties that are in power,” the con- 
erence reported. “Above all else, it 
vatches out for its control over govern- 
nents and its material interests. 

“As a result it is losing the adherence 
f the people, who are becoming indif- 
erent, if not hostile, towards religion. 
Jn'y a small part of the population are 
onscientious, practicing Catholics... .” 
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Protestants have a clear-cut mission in 
bringing Latin Americans a true and ade- 
quate gospel, the conference declared. 
“Despite the isolated efforts which the 
Roman Catholic Church has been making 
lately, ignorance of Bible teachings is 
very great, even among cultured people. 
... The void left by Roman Catholicism 
leads to a religiously negative attitude on 
a large scale: intellectuals and students 
boast of their skepticism, and laborers 
give themselves over to materialistic 
ideologies with an almost religious 
fervor.” 

Rapid progress is being made in Span- 
ish-speaking countries by Protestant mis- 
sions which are becoming self-governing 
churches with native leadership. The 
Buenos Aires conference explained this 
as follows: 

“By the preaching of a religion which 
is above all one of personal experience, 
on the basis of the gospel doctrines: sal- 
vation by grace, justification by faith, and 
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sanctification by the Holy Spirit, churches 
of. faithful evangelical Christians have 
been formed which are spiritual oases in 
the midst of the desert of a predominat- 
ing religious state which is chiefly formal 
and external.” 

The Buenos Aires conference was 
called together by the councils of Evan- 
gelical churches of Puerto Rico, Cuba, 
Chile, Peru, Mexico, the River Plate 
countries, Guatemala, and the Committee 
on Co-operation in Latin America. 

“The most representative Latin Amer- 
ican evangelical conference yet held,” was 
the description given by Dr. Jorge F. 
Wenzel, executive secretary of the River 
Plate Church Federation. ‘Twenty denom- 
inations were represented among the dele- 
gates and official visitors, nearly all of 
whom were Latin American nationals. 
Approximately one-third of all the par- 
ticipants were Methodists. 

The Argentine Government sent a 
plain-clothes member of the Federal Po- 
lice to witness the conference delibera- 
tions. Methodist Bishop Dr. Sante U. 
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Barbieri of Buenos Aires was elected 
president of the Conference, 

The inaugural message was given by 
Dr. John A. Mackay of the International 
Missionary Council and 
Princeton Seminary, Dr, Mackay pointed 
out how the Protestant work in Latin 
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America has grown from a missionary 
enterprise to a network of indigenous 
churches with capable native leadership, 

Representing the World Couneil of 
Churches at the Buenos Aires conclave 
Mare Boegner, Dr. Manuel 
Marin, theologian 
and writer from Barcelona, represented 
the Spanish Protestants. At an informal 
meeting of delegates, he described the 
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severe restrictions imposed on evangelical 
work in Spain, due to the influence of the 
Catholic 
Franco regime, 


Roman hierarchy over the 
The conference, in its 
prayers, resolutions, and messages, ex- 
pressed its sympathy with the Spanish 
Protestants under persecution. 

The Committee on Co-operation in 
Latin America, only United States body 


JoHN A. Mackay, MARC BOEGNER 
Met with Spanish-speaking Protestants 
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among the sponsoring agencies, was rep- 
resented at the conference by its execu- 
tive secretary, Dr. William Stanley 
Rycroft of New York City. Guests from 
the World Council of Christian Education 
and the American Bible Society also at- 
tended the sessions. Voting delegates 
numbered approximately 70. Regular 
sessions were held at the interdenomina- 
tional Evangelical Theological Seminary 
of Buenos Aires, while public services 
took place in the First Methodist Church. 

A striking incident occurred near the 
beginning of the conference when No. | 
study committee presented its report to a 
plenary session, calling attention to “the 
ever greater participation of women in 
social, business and political activities in 
Latin America.” Presenting the report as 
secretary of the study committee was a 
woman minister of the Disciples of Christ 
Church in Argentina, the Rev. Jorgelina 
Lozada. Present in the conference as an 
official delegate of the River Plate Evan- 
gelical Church Federation, Senorita 
Lozada has held several offices in) the 
federation and is head of her own de- 


nomination in the River Plate area. 
Among the official observers was Seno- 
rita Vargas Bravo, manager of El Sem- 
brador Protestant bookstore in Santiago, 
Chile. 

Among the participants in the First 
Latin American Evangelical Conference 
were two former Roman Catholic priests, 
now Protestant churchmen living in 
Buenos Aires. One was Dr. Manuel Gar- 
rido Aldama, a pastor of the Argentine 
Evangelical Union. Dr. Aldama, a Span- 
iard, prepared for the priesthood in the 
Councilar Seminary of Madrid. The 
other, Dr. Samuel S. Visini, studied in the 
faculties of philosophy, theology, and 
canon law of the Benedictine Interna- 
tional Pontifical Institute of St. Anselm 
in Rome. Dr. Visini is now pastor of the 
Redeemer Evangelical Lutheran Church 
of Buenos Aires and professor at the local 
Lutheran Theological Seminary. 

The conference, anxious to cover all 
aspects of Latin American Protestant 
work in its studies, considered three gen- 
eral topics, but outlined 11 sub-topics 
under these three: The Present Situation 


SOUTH AMERICAN PROTESTANTS 
From Argentina, Chile, Brazil, Peru 
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in Latin America . . . The Presence of 
Protestantism in Latin America. . . Prot- 
estantism’s Message . . . Protestantism’s 
Message to Latin America . . . Protestant- 
ism’s Mission in Latin America . . . Evan- 
gelism and the Formation of Churches 
... The Education of the Christian Com- 


munity . . . Scope and Outreach of the 
Church’s Work . . . Ministerial Prepara- 
tion . . . Christian Literature ... Radio 


Broadcasting and Audio-Visual Methods. 
In the closing hours of the meeting, it 
was decided to give it the official title of 
“First Latin American Evangelical Con- 
ference,’ and tentatively to schedule a 
second in 1954. A proposal to establish 
a provisional committee of a Latin Amer- 
ican Evangelical Federation was tabled, 
since delegates pointed out that they were 
not empowered by their constituencies. 


Several ULC members took part in the 
conference: Dr. Visini, as a delegate of 
the River Plate Evangelical Church Fed- 
eration; Senor J. F. A. Habegger, prom- 
inent layman of the Argentine Synod, as 
an alternate of the River Plate Federa- 
tion; the Rev. Andrew Mazak, mission- 
ary, and the Rev. Jonas Villaverde, re- 
tiring synodical president, as the official 
observers of the United Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church (ULC Argentine Synod); 
the Rev. William A. Dudde, missionary, 
as head of the conference press service 
and correspondent for THE LUTHERAN. 

Official observer of the River Plate 
German Evangelical Synod was the Rev. 
Rudolph Obermueller, a Lutheran. Also 
present was a woman missionary from the 
World Mission Prayer League of Bolivia, 
an independent Lutheran mission. 
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ARE YOU A DOWNHILL BICYCLE RIDER? 

The Downhill Bicycle Rider is an individual who acts as though all 
of life is a nice long coast. You certainly know what a thrill it is to pump 
hard up a hill and coast down the other side. The individual I’m talking 
about never heard of going up a hill because life to him is only a smooth 
ride down. And there’s no effort, no problems, and there is nothing 
wrong with anything. 

He doesn’t want to believe there is pain in life. This would disturb 
his grand illusion of what an easy, smooth ride life is. 

He is the priest who passed by the wounded traveler who lay on the 
road to Jericho. He did not wish to see a man who had been beaten and 
robbed, that he lay bleeding almost to the point of death. It took a man 
like the Samaritan to stop and minister to his needs. 

The Downhill Bicycle Rider can hear about the needy of Europe. 
He can be told that thousands will die unless help is given. He can see 
tragic needs neglected in his own community, and mean it when he says, 
“People exaggerate. Things can’t possibly be as bad as that.” 

So he keeps on coasting down the hill, satisfied with himself, and 
sentimental in his observations about the problems of his community 
and world. 

Who is this Downhill Rider? He is the man within us, because we 
all have the tendency to delude ourselves. We sentimentalize our own 
lives and forget we cannot live to ourselves and enjoy without serious 
consequences the smooth ride through life. GeorcE N. THOMPSON 
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Communist Attack in Germany 


From two reliable observers "The Lutheran’ received this month 
clear statements about the present situation in the Soviet zone in 
eastern Germany. One statement is from the British zone, report- 
ing what western Germans hear regarding their brothers east of 
the "Iron Curtain." The other comes from the Russian zone giving 
first-hand information on conditions today 


REPORT FROM BRITISH ZONE 

WE ARE GETTING sensational reports in 
the western zones of Germany about the 
situation of the church in the Soviet zone. 
It is said that the church conflict which is 
taking place in the ‘People’s Democ- 
racies” of eastern Europe is spreading 
into the German Soviet zone. 

It is said that since the bold Whitsun- 
day message of Bishop Otto Dibelius of 
Berlin, and the Vatican’s decree on ex- 
communicating Communists, tension is 
arising which foreshadows hard times for 
Protestants and Roman Catholics. Ac- 
cording to statements of SED (Com- 
munist) party leaders both churches 
within a ‘very short time will have to ex- 
pect open warfare from the Communists. 


THE BASIS FOR these sinister prophecies 
is, among other things, the fact that SED 
newspapers have repeatedly tried to dis- 
credit and defame Bishop Dibelius. There 
are also reports of “gangs of mischief 
makers” attending church services . . . 
attempts at censoring sermons .. . listing 
the names of all pastors who read the 
Whitsunday message of Bishop Dibelius 
from their pulpits . . . a bill pending 
in the Brandenburg legislature limiting 
church activities to church buildings. 

On the strength of such reports, the 
opinion is expressed in western zone 
newspapers that in the Soviet zone a 
state church is planned, according to the 
east-European pattern. 

Most alarming was a report of an 
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alleged official statement by the vice pres- 
ident of the Soviet Administration of 
Home Affairs, Zaisser: “The church has 
allowed itself to be used as the trumpet 
of Western imperialism. There is still 
much room in the concentration camps 
of the Soviet zone for these ‘celestial 
comedians.’ ” 

We realize that it is difficult to check 
the accuracy of the information circulated 
about the church situation. The facts do 
not justify such sensational painting in 
the blackest colors; as we find in western- 
zone newspapers. The same is true re- 
garding newspaper reports in the Soviet 
zone, where the SED press would be 
pleased to give the impression that there 
is a revolt within the Protestant church 
against the leadership of Bishop Dibelius. 


ACTUALLY, among the 6,000 pastors in 
the Soviet zone, there are scarcely 10 SED 
members. Among these ‘Progressive 
Christians” there are some whose per- 
sonal integrity and conviction cannot be 
questioned. On the other hand, Landes- 
pastor Schwartze of Ludwigsburg and one 
of his colleagues at Schwerin would not 
be pleased to hear of an inspection of 
their pastoral record, such as was deemed 
appropriate by some of their SED friends 
with regard to the Bishop of Berlin. One 
remembers that under the Nazi regime 
the above-mentioned pastors were mem- 
bers of the “German Christians,” a group 
used by Hitler to try to bring the Evan- 
gelical Church under his sway. 
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We should be cautious in not over- 
rating the events since the Dibelius letter. 
For the present the Soviet occupation 
forces by no means wish a church conflict 
in Germany according to the pattern in 
the “People’s Democracies” such as Hun- 
gary and Czechoslovakia. 

If this were not the case we would not 
be hearing such fine reports from church 
leaders in the Soviet zone about their suc- 
cess in recruiting 15,000 teachers for 
their newly organized program of Chris- 
tian instruction. “In this country,” we 
are informed by a letter from the Soviet 
zone, “the church still means a refuge 
and support to people in distress, a sign 
of truth and justice to be seen far.” 


REPORT FROM THE RUSSIAN ZONE 


THE CHURCH SITUATION in the Soviet 
zone of occupation differs from that in 
other states under Russian influence in 
that there is no open conflict so far. Re- 
ports about arrests of the clergy and de- 
struction of churches are either exagger- 
ated or altogether false. 

The bishops are not being prosecuted 
nor are clergymen arrested (with very 
few exceptions, which are not actually 
along the line of religious persecution). 

It is true that since the Whitsunday 
letter of Bishop Dibelius the situation has 
become more tense. It is evident that the 
church is being covered very closely by 
the German secret police—the so-called 
K5—and that a growing ill will is being 
shown by those political leaders referred 
to in the Bishop’s letter. 


_ HOWEVER THERE ARE continuous and 


‘decisive changes taking place in the field 


of education, through which our youth is 
to be brought up in the new “political 
spirit” which is systematically estranged 
from the spirit of Christianity. 

The constitutions of most of the states 
in the East Zone provide that religious 
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education is to be carried on by the church 
in the schools in connection with the reg- 
ular hours of instruction. More and more 
we find religious instruction being 
squeezed out of the usual time allotment. 
Secular subjects are so arranged that 
there is no longer time for religious in- 
struction. Thus the enemies of the church 
hope to deprive the children of the joy 
and possibility of religious teaching. 


EVEN MORE OMINOUS is the political 
influence on the schools themselves. 
Prospective high school and university 
students must come only from.the “work- 
ers” or from peasant families, or must be 
members of one of the Communist youth 
organizations such as Pioneers, Free Ger- 
man Youth, and the like. Teachers are 
continually exerting pressure on their 
pupils to join one of these political or- 
ganizations. 

At present the churches are investigat- 
ing to ascertain how many children of 
Christian parents, especially the children 
of pastors, are being kept out of the 
higher schools. There is great concern in ~* 
the church for the children committed 
to its charge, and for the particular prob- 
lems that arise in connection with the edu- 
cation of future pastors. It is necessary 
that in the future new ways may be found 
to enable young men who are ready to 
enter the ministry to prepare for their 
calling. It is especially difficult to provide 
such training for the sons of pastors. 


THE THINKING OF THE children is con- 


. trolled by giving them political themes to 


write about. At examination time such 
subjects are assigned as: “The Communist 
Manifesto,” “The October Revolution,” 
“The Significance of the Two-year Plan,” 
and so forth. A further political control 
which is exercised more rigorously than 
ever takes place at registration time at the 
universities. All students are required to 
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obsuctsd. Aitempis are made to sever — 
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Students Want to Know Christ 


By RUTH WICK 


Annual conference of Lutheran students from colleges and universities of the United 


States and Canada is an enthusiastic search for answers to the big questions 


SOME OF THE MOST ENTHUSIASTIC 
Christians in America today are students 
in colleges and universities. They respond 
to the Christian Gospel with ardent joy. 

They have a lot of questions to ask. 
Sometimes they have a hard time working 
out in their heads the implications of 
Christianity with the other things they 
have learned. But they are eager in spirit 
to understand and do the Master's will. 

Probably the biggest demonstration of 
the quality and character of young Lu- 
theran students is the “Ashram” held in 
late summer every year. Last year at 
Interlochen, Mich., there were 930 pres- 
ent at this study conference. This year, 
Aug. 25-30, another Ashram will be held 
at Interlochen by the Lutheran Student 
Association of America. 

“That Men May Know Christ” is the 
theme. Hundreds of Lutheran students 
from the United States and Canada, as 
well as foreign student guests represent- 
ing many countries, are expected to as- 
semble at the National Music Camp at 
Interlochen. 


Dr. Morris WEE, executive secretary 
of the Division of Student Service of the 
National Lutheran Council, will serve as 
Dean of the Ashram and open the first 
session on Aug. 25 with the keynote 
address. 

“The very real purpose of Christian 
faith and obedience is evangelism—the 
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Dr. Wick is pee te the Executive Searatary 
of the Division of Student Service, National 
Lutheran Council 
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Witness to others of what Christ means to 
us,” states Dr. Wee. “God has called us 
into His life that through us men may 
know Him and His saving power. We 
shall meet at Interlochen to consider this 
challenge and from there to carry its m- 
Spiration into our student life~ 

Four speakers will discuss various as- 
pects of the general theme in the evening 
assemblies at the Ashram- The Rev. 
Gerhard Frost, head of the department 
of religion at Luther College, Decorah, 
Towa, will speak on the sub-theme “God 
Gives Us His Word,” on Aug. 26. 

The Rev. Alex Funke, traveling secre- 
tary for the Studentengemeinde (Chris- 
tian Student Movement) of Germany. 
who has been visiting Lutheran student 
groups in America for six months through 
funds provided by Lutheran students of 
America, will address the conference on 
the sub-theme, “God Establishes His 
Church,* on Aug. 27. 


THE CHALLENGE, “God Calls Us to Dis- 
cipleship,~ will be presented on Aug. 28 
by the Rev. Fred C. Wiegman, pastor 
of Trinity Church at Akron, Ohio. 

Addressing students on “God Commis- 
sions Us to Proclaim His Gospel.“ the 
Rey. Malvin Lundeen, president of the 
Board of Home Missions of the Augus- 
tana Lutheran Church, will conclude the 
platform addresses on the evening of Aug. 
29. The Ashram will close the evening 
of Aug. 30 with a communion service. 

Matins services, conducted by the 
Ashram chaplain, the Rev, Oswald Elbert, 
eastern regional secretary for the Division 
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of Student Service will open the confer- 
ence each day. More than two hours of 
ach moring will be dev ibi 
study on the Book of Epi 
the Rev. Paul Bierstedt. 
secretary for the Divisio 
Service. There will 
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Robert Larsen, national p for 
the Lutheran. Stmdent Associ of 


America, is chairman of the Ashram plan- 
ning committee. 


SOMETIMES QUTDOORS 
Cenjerence group at Interlochen Ashram jas 
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We Ought to get Angry 


Sometimes righteous indignation is needed among Christians 


By F. EPPLING REINARTZ 


THERE IS A POWER which most of us 
have thought only destructive and blame- 
worthy. Yet it is a power which, if re- 
leased into certain personal and social 
problems can move them far toward so- 
lution. I refer to the power of anger. 

When I pronounce the word anger you 
probably think at once of that noisy, ex- 
plosive, spitfire kind of rage that blasts 
and hurts and sometimes even kills. 
There’s nothing constructive or God- 
pleasing about that. There is no salvation 
in head-on collision, no saving grace in 
defiant gestures. : 

God have mercy on us for the waspish 
tempers we exhibit over coffee that is 
cold, over missing the morning paper or 
over little woundings of our self-esteem. 
No, I’m not singing the praises of the 
crotchety, for whom any invasion of so- 
called rights, prestige, comforts or opin- 
ions touches off Vesuvius. 

That kind of murderous anger. destroys 
both body and soul. It produces symp- 
toms which range from duodenal ulcers 
to chronic arthritis. It can cause some 
types of paralysis, and how amazingly it 
elevates blood pressure. 


It was noT that kind of foaming rage 
that St. Paul referred to when he wrote to 
the Christians in the Church at Ephesus: 
“Be ye angry and sin not.” He meant 
something different. He was thinking of 
righteous indignation, a plucky, game and 
steady passion against the marauding evils 
which lay life waste. 


Dr. Reinartz is secretary of the United Lutheran 
Church. This article is from a broadcast made 
by him over the ABC network 
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Days of angry struggle can be quite as 
much God’s gifts as are days of calm. 
Life really begins when we join battle. 
That does not mean to exalt belligerence 
to the level of a virtue. It does mean that 
our biography begins to take on meaning 
when we stop strolling along as neutral 
observer and become a part of the struggle 
for justice and human right. It is the red- 
dest of red-letter days in the life of any- 
one when he gets down out of the review- 
ing stand and joins ranks with those who 
are marching off to the wars against the 
ravagers of right. 


OF COURSE a warning must be sounded 
right here. Let’s set up a caution signal 
on the road traveled by anger, lest our 
minds trick us into mistaking private ani- 
mosity for righteous wrath. Personal re- 
sentments, and long-term, purposeful in- 
dignation are two very different things. 

Too often we say we are fighting for a 
principle when actually we are fighting 
only because of our own pique or pride. 
Hatred can work havoc with the delicate 
fibre of our inner life. Outraged innocence 
can generate mighty creative forces. 

Jane Addams in childhood dreamed 
time and again that she was alone in the 
world, and if the wheels of the universe 
were to be started she would have to start 
them. Hets were wealth and ease. But 
she also had a high-souled and indomi- 
table will. She would not die until her 
anger over the evils of south Chicago’s 
slums had built philanthropic Hull House, 
and until her anger over war- had con- 
tributed enough to the cause of peace to 
merit the Nobel Prize. 
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Our challenge is to go beyond prudence 
and cozy securities to throw down the 
gauntlet in the name of our emancipating 
Christ to the slums and slaughter, the 
sordidness and shackles all about us. 

The great Christian who wrote that 
sentence, “Be ye angry and sin not,” was 
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so sensitive that his soul could be ex- 
asperated by the right of idols and slavery, 
injustice or human degradation. He gave 
a whole lifetime’s defiance to the evils 
which keep us from entering fully into the 
heritage of abundant life which Christ 
intends for each and all. 


God Expects Courtesy 


It isn't enough to know whether to keep your hat on or off in church 


Most oF Us know how to behave cor- 
rectly in church. We don’t talk out loud. 
Women wear hats. Men keep theirs off. 
We bow our heads in prayer, stand rev- 
erently. Weddings, baptisms, and funerals 
are conducted according to traditional, 
social, and religious practices. 

Religious etiquette is a matter of form 
and correct behavior. By correct religious 
etiquette we can show respect for God. 

However, etiquette is different from 
genuine politeness. The former is ex- 
ternal. The latter is a matter of the heart. 
It is possible for a person to behave cor- 
rectly in religious circles without being 
polite in motive and spirit. And some- 
times a correct religious etiquette can be 
a substitute for genuine courtesy toward 
God. 


Miss X is a Sunday-school teacher who 
dresses correctly and behaves correctly in 


social and religious circles. But she hab-_ 


itually meets her church school class with- 
out preparing the lesson. Frequently Miss 
X doesn’t bother to meet her class at all, 
and provides no substitute. Is she show- 
ing respect toward God? 

How long would her employer in the 
office tolerate so lax an attitude? Does 
Miss X suppose that since she isn’t paid 
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by God to teach in the church school, 
his requirements upon her time and ef- 
fort are different from those of the boss 
in the office? 


Mr. Y looks out of his bedroom win- 
dow on a rainy Sunday morning and 
yawns, “I won’t go to church in weather 
like this.’ On Monday, with rain still 
pouring, he hurries off to work. He 
wouldn’t insult his employer’s good na- 
ture by saying, “It was raining, so I 
thought I’d stay home.” 

Mrs. Z has respect for her creditors, 
paying the grocer when food is delivered, 
paying the telephone bill on time. But 
she keeps God waiting for her contribu- 
tions to the church. 

When Mr. Z changed his residence, he 
notified the post office and the bureau of 
motor vehicles. The secretary of the 
church, however, hasn’t been able to lo- 
cate Mr. Z for six months. 

Among our fellow-men we try to be 
respectful, saying “thank you” and “ex- 
cuse me” dozens of times a day. Do we 
thank God as often as we thank man? 

Our relationships with God should be 
upon at least as honorable a plane as with 
our fellow-men. And considerably higher. 


—JOSEPH B. MOHR 
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SEATED ONE DAY AT THE ORGAN 
By WILMA SELL THOMPSON 


What one woman thinks about during the Sunday morning service 


SHE GAVE A FINAL PAT to her hair and 
tucked in a curl behind her ear. Smiling 
at herself in the mirror she thought, “I 
really don’t know why I bother every 
Sunday morning. The people see only 
my back.” 

She consulted the tiny watch on her 
arm—it was a quarter of 11, and time to 
begin. She straightened the starched white 
collar on her choir robe, took up her 
music, and opened the door. 

The sanctuary was cool and quiet. A 
few people were already seated, scattered 
here and there near the back. She walked 
smoothly, calmly across the empty choir 
loft and slid onto the high organ bench. 
With a little flutter of importance, con- 
fident that eyes were upon her, she ar- 
ranged the music on the stand, pulled out 
the stops on either side of the manual, 
and reached for the pedals. 

Now all was ready. The switch snapped 
on with a little click, and the prelude 
began. 


SOFTLY, EVENLY, as the opening of a 
great symphony, the music poured out 
into the room. She looked at her hands, 
long and slender, the right one playing on 
the manual above the other, and frowned 
a little at the chipped nail polish on her 
first finger. 

“T really should have done them over 
this morning. I hope no one will notice.” 
With a graceful sweep of her right arm, 
she reached for a stop and wondered if 
anyone noticed how white her arm looked 
against the folds of the robe, as the sleeve 
fell away from her wrist. The tones 
swelled, filled the church, died away, 
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then swelled again like a great choir of 
voices raised in glorious praise. 

In the mirror she saw people enter and 
sit down quietly in worshipful awe. “I 
thought Mr. and Mrs. Sanders were on 
the verge of a divorce. I wonder why 
they came to church today. And they’re 
sitting next to Mattie Freeman, of all peo- 
ple! Mattie with her pinched nose and 
firm chin is certainly a pillar of the church 
—teaches a class and always carries her 
Bible. But that nose of hers is always 
into somebody’s business. Maybe they 
sat next to her for a reason!” 

She pushed in the Open Diapason and 
let the organ die to a whisper. “This is 
that really beautiful passage—and there’s 
that little mousey Mrs. Pruett. I was 
afraid she’d come in about now. This 
music is sure to start her weeping. 

“Yes, I knew it. There’s the handker- 
chief dabbing at her eyes. It’s been more 
than a year now since she lost her daugh- 
ter in that accident. You'd think she’d 
get over being so emotional. It’s the 
music I guess. This part always has an 
effect on people. . . . That Isabelle Col- 
lins! Her hat’s almost exactly like my 
new one! I hope mine looks better on 
me than hers does on her! Who on earth 
is her new boy friend? Nobody I know, 
I guess. Doesn’t she put on airs though. 
She just makes me boil. Whoops, I hit 
the wrong key!” 


THE CHURCH was filling rapidly. “I 
wish I could see more in this mirror. Is 
that Sam Hendricks? It is! It’s about time 
his conscience hurt him a little. I’m sur- 
prised he’s sober enough to come, the 
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way he drinks. And I'll bet his pretty 
little wife had to stay home with the 
children this morning, and will have din- 
ner all ready for him when he comes 
home—if he does go home afterwards. 
I don’t trust that guy. 

“Why does he keep looking up here 
at me? Perhaps the sun coming through 
the stained glass window above me is 
shining on my hair. I hope it looks all 
right from the back. It’s too bad this 
prelude couldn’t be longer. It’s almost 
time for the choir to come in. Well! At 
least Mrs. Meriweather got here on time 
for once! She usually comes in just late 
enough to cause a little stir. You can’t 
tell me it isn’t to show off her new furs. 
I wonder just what it would feel like to 
be so filthy rich.” 


OPENING THE SWELL PEDAL, she 
changed both hands to the lower manual, 
closed the echo organ, and pulled the 
stops for full organ. “This part thrills 
me every time I play it. It’s so full and 
majestic and powerful—that’s it, power- 
ful! I control everything for this one 
beautiful moment.” Rapidly her feet ran 
over the pedals, causing a vibrant tremor 
throughout the instrument, the full organ 
pealing forth all the glories of creation, 
sung by a throng of the heavenly host. 

“Here’s the choir now—only one tenor 
this morning, I see. I hope to goodness 
the basses don’t get off key again. Ha, 
Margaret has a new hair-do. Doesn’t she 
know her face is too round to wear bangs? 
And why on earth doesn’t someone tell 
Lillian about that awful make-up? .. . 
Oh, here’s the minister in his black robe 
standing at the altar just back of me. 


He’s waiting for the music to quiet down 
so he can begin. I timed it pretty good 
this morning. There, soft and sweet and 
impressive.” 

There was a hushed silence, the organ 
sounding faintly in the background as the 
minister spoke... . 

“He does have a good voice, but that 
little bald spot on top of his head shows 
up even whiter today. I wonder if his wife 
is wearing that same brown dress again. 
I don’t know why ministers’ wives always 
look so frowsy and utterly lacking in 
style. 

“Goodness, it’s hot in here. The janitor 
always seems to have it too hot or too 
cold. I’m just perspiring under this 
MODE ste: 

And why beholdest thou the mote that 
is in thy brother’s eye, but considerest not 
the beam that is in thine own eye? “What 
a startling text this morning! Sam Hen- 
dricks looks a bit guilty. It must be 
awful to sit in church and have your con- 
science hurt! I don’t think Mattie Free- 
man is hearing a word of it, she’s so in- 
tent on watching just who came in. 

“The Sanders are whispering together, 
and I do believe he nudged her. Even 
Isabelle is blushing. She’s been positively 
green ever since Mrs. Meriweather came 
in with a new oufit on. I’m surprised she 
can forget herself long enough to Hear 
the text.” 

Thou hypocrite, first cast out the beam 
out of thine own eye; and then shalt thou 
see clearly to cast out the mote out of thy 
brother's eyes. . . . “Hm-m, this finger- 
nail polish really doesn’t look so good. 
I’m going to try a new shade next week. 
Let’s see, Hymn 272 will come next.” 


A decision concerning life work that is not made on the basis of 
calling is not a Christian decision at all. 
Exton TRUEBLOOD in The Common Ventures of Life (Harper) 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Possessive mother 
What is one to do about a possessive 


mother, one who wants to live and breathe 
for you? I work every day, and also at 
home. I can never have the radio to myself 
or listen to a program of my choosing, 
either during the week or on Sunday. Mother 
monopolizes it with news commentators. If 
I receive a letter, she cant wait till I’ve 
opened it, wanting to know whom it’s from 
and what they say. She isn’t content to wait 
until I read it and leave it for her to read: 
If I go ont in the evening, she wants fo 
know where I've been, and with whom. 

There's no privacy for me. I go through 
a regular quiz, and she never fails to ask 
the $64 question. I know there is a fourth 
commandment and I try to abide by it. But 
what I want to know is how literally I 
should take it. I don’t want to offend my 
mother, nor do L But I should think she 
would use some consideration for a person 
and not guard me as a little child. I know 
the old argument, “Children never grow up 
in mother’s estimation” But sometimes it 
gets me down to the point of distraction and 
makes me fee] that I can’t make any deci- 
sion without my mother’s consent. 


A parent of this sort doesn’t know 
that she’s possessive—-she feels that she 
is benevolently solicitous for your wel- 
fare. She is reaching out for something 
to hold on to, for something meaningful 
in ber existence. Nevertheless, such a 
performance soon becomes a nuisance. 
Almost any attempt at change wil] prob- 
ably be construed as a Jack of apprecia- 
tion and gratitude. 

Your mother needs other interests and 
projects—things which will keep her oc- 
cupied and give her a feeling of im- 
portance and belonging. Church organ- 
izations and activities, reading clubs, sew- 
ing groups, or frequent visits to the read- 
ing and periodical rooms of the local 
library will help a great deal. 

You need to find a suitable wife and 


start out on your own—aunder a separate 
roof. That is your surest road to ma- 
turity and satisfactory living. The sep- 
aration need not be unpleasant. Perhaps 
you can settle down near enough to your 
mother to give help when needed, yet 
with enough distance between you to in- 
sure freedom and _ self-determination. 
Anything less would be unfair to a wife. 

Such solutions, of course, can’t be 
worked out over night. Sit down now and 
talk the matter over with your mother, 
plainly but courteously. Suggest to her 
that she enter into outside activities, and 
request some of her acquaintances to 
help her get started. Then go more and 
more your own way, at the same time 
showing her every kindness. Let it be 
politely plain that you are going to live 
your own life. Otherwise you'll be in 
slavery indefinitely. 


Breakfast 


My wife had a serious operation a few 
years ago, and for some time thereafter was 
not in good condition. Now she has re-. 
gained her health and is active. She goes to 
two clubs, and takes part in church work 
and neighborhood affairs. While ill, she 
didn’t get up to prepare my breakfast—I 
got it myself and that was okeh. But, now, 
two and a half years later, she stil] doesn’t 
get my breakfast. I have to get up early 
to do this extra chore. 


The lady has allowed an undesirable 
habit to capture her. Your technique 
must be tact and kindness—no* unkind 
words. But have a talk with her and tell 
her that if she can’t get breakfast for you, 
you'll] have to get it on the way to work— 
that preparing your breakfast puts you 
under too great pressure for time. If it 
should be necessary for you to go to a 
restaurant, keep your wife informed of 
the cost. I believe she’ll change and see 
the reasonableness of doing so. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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KNOW THE BIBLE . 


-_- EXPLANATION OF THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS 


Christians Don’t Please Themselves 


By JOHN SCHMIDT 


Verses for study this week are Romans 15:1-13 


PAUL ALWAYS WHEELS up heavy artil- 
lery to settle any great question. Never is 
he content to deal with even the smallest 
problem of Christian conduct apart from 
the central fact of the Gospel. Instead 
he at once brings to bear upon it the full 
battery of its great revelation of God's 
love in Christ. Both this tactic and the 
reason for it are apparent in these verses. 

As he addresses himself to the strong— 
among whom he counts himself—it is 
with a recognition that the limits that love 
places upon the exercise of one’s un- 
doubted rights are truly a burden. Yet 
we are always to. “bear one another’s 
burdens,” including those caused by the 
narrowness and bondage of the weak. 

A lovelessness that refuses to assume 
this burden is sin. No matter how we 
may seek to conceal our refusal behind 
such glittering phrases as “courage of 
one’s convictions” or “a matter of prin- 
ciple,” the fact is that its cause is self- 
will. To insist upon our right to exercise 
full liberty without regard to others comes 
from a desire to “please ourselves.” And 
such self-assertion is of the very essence 
of sin. A “little thing’? Perhaps, but 
like a straw in a hurricane it shows the 
direction of the wind. No wonder Paul 
directs his heaviest fire here. 


THE CHRISTIAN MUST “please his 
neighbor,” not his own inclination. He 
must seek to serve his neighbor’s good, 
to build him up in every possible way. 
Here Paul suggests both the purpose and 
the limits of our forbearance. Our sac- 
rifice of liberty must contribute to the 
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spiritual maturing of our weak brother. 
That is why it must be accompanied by 
our holding fast to the right, in principle, 
even while we do not practice it. The 
weak must be led to a stronger faith by 
our love. 

There are many reasons why we should 
not seek to “please ourselves,” but the 
ultimate reason for Paul and for every 
believer lies in this, that “even Christ 
pleased not himself.” Paul does not sug- 
gest any “imitation of Christ” apart from 
the new life of faith. That is why all his 
references to Jesus’ example speak di- 
rectly of his redemptive grace. His whole 
life is a continuous self-limitation for men 
(compare Phil. 2:1-11 for a fuller de- 
velopment). That he became man and 
that he finally assumed the cross proves 
that he did not live to please himself. 


To EMPHASIZE THE FACT that this ex- 
ample is important as the act of the Prom- 
ised One and may not be pushed aside as 
the merely human choice of the man 
Jesus, Paul does not support his statement 
by any incident from Christ’s early life. 
Instead he turns to Psalm 69 (verse 9). 
The Righteous Sufferer addresses God. He 
asserts that he has so merged himself 
with God’s cause that the reproaches di- 
rected at God have fallen upon him. 
Surely here is no desire to please self. 

Such a use of Scripture is justified, 
since spiritual history is of one piece and 
therefore applies wherever and whenever 
similar conditions recur (I Cor. 10:11). 
It is the history of the holy God who 
always takes upon himself the burden of 
man’s sin. 
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That is why we are sure that Christ’s 
suffering, and ours, is used by God for 
his gracious purpose. This gives us pa- 
tience and enables us to keep hopeful. 

Since steadfastness and hope do not 
really come from the Scriptures, but from 
God through them, Paul’s thought must 
climax in a prayer (verse 5). Every pos- 
sible disunion is overcome by the God 
who gives patience and hope and who 
conforms to the mind of his Son the judg- 
ments and attitudes of believers. The 
object of all truly Christian progress 
might indeed be summed up in the 
thought that no divisions shall hinder our 
common worship of God. Then, through 
his gifts, there will be a genuine congre- 
gation, united in praise. 

The translators of the King James Ver- 
sion were troubled by Paul’s words “the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ” 
and made it read “God, even the Father 
... Paul merely takes seriously the fact 
of Christ’s humanity (compare Eph. 
1:17). Certainly we need not seek to be 
more “orthodox” than the Apostle. 


THE SECTION (7-13) that follows 
draws together the thought of the entire 
epistle, though not forsaking entirely the 
question of unity. His specific counsels 
are broadened to include larger issues, 
particularly the tension between Jew and 
Gentile that he has (tactfully) left un- 
mentioned, though it has lain close to the 
surface. This problem can and must be 
solved just as the small one. For this 
division also was faced and overcome by 
Christ (Eph. 2:11-22). 

Briefly Paul sums up the teaching of 
Chapters 9-11. Christ, his freedom lim- 
ited by the Law though he was the Son, 
displayed to the Jews the faithfulness of 
God. To the Gentiles he displayed the 
mercy of God that refuses to be limited 
by any barriers of race. This twin truth 
should make the Gentiles remember that 
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it was through the Jews that they were 
called, while the Jews may not forget 
that the aim of their calling was the call 
of the whole world. Christ has welcomed 
both. Each must welcome the other. 

Again Paul undergirds his argument 
with familiar words of Scripture. Psalm 
18:48 expresses David’s joy at victory 
over the surrounding nations, but in 
Paul’s use Christ speaks “among the Gen- 
tiles” and so together with them. In the 
Hebrew of Deut. 32:43 Moses calls upon 
the nations to rejoice over Israel’s salva- 
tion, but the Greek version, which Paul 
uses here, has the Gentiles joining the 
chosen people in the praise of God. From 
Psalm 107:1 comes an appeal to all na- 
tions to praise the Lord, while Isaiah 
(11:10) describes the great and univer- 
sal kingdom of the Messiah that shall 
take the place of the fallen kingdom of 
the Hebrews. 


THESE PASSAGES were doubtless in- 
tended to sooth the irritated feelings of 
Jewish Christians, whose nationalistic 
pride was likely to be offended by Paul’s 
teaching. At the same time they were 
planned to move his Gentile readers to 
joy, gratitude, hope and praise. 

Since the Isaiah passage ends “in him 
shall the Gentiles hope” (not “trust” as 
in the King James Version), it was nat- 
ural for Paul to suggest this gift in the 
title he chooses for God, “the God of 
hope.” It is this God who is the living 
source of all the gifts needed by his peo- 
ple. Paul’s prayer quite naturally gathers 
together all the key words of the Chris- 
tian: faith, hope, joy, peace and power. 
All are his gift through the Holy Ghost. 

With this prayer Paul concludes his 
magnificent statement of the Gospel of 
which he is not ashamed because it is 
“the power of God unto salvation to 
everyone that believeth; to the Jew first 
and also to the Greek” (1:16). 
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Caste System for American Youth 


Elmtown's Youth. By A. B. Hollingshead. John Wiley. 453 pages. $5. 

When ordinary citizens nose out hidden facts about the young people of the community 
and pass along the information to whom it may—or may not—concern, that is gossip. When 
a university professor goes at it in a systematic Way, neatly arranging his findings in an 


attractive volume, that is a sociological study. 


“Elmtown” is the fictitious name of a real community in the Middle West, chosen as 


typical of the area. The author and his wife 
lived there for 10 months applying carefully 
described field procedures for securing infor- 
mation about the social and economic struc- 
ture of the town, as well as the behavior 
patterns of its youth. 

The idea which the study finally sets out 
to prove is that “the social behavior of ado- 
lescents is related functionally to the position 
their families occupy in the social structure 
of the community.” In other words, certain 
families belong in certain “classes.” Their 
children act, almost without exception, like 
the other children of their own class. The 
author piles proof upon proof that in edu- 
cation, recreation, religious behavior, and 
jobs the adolescent is caught in a caste sys- 
tem almost as iron-clad as the one from 
which India is freeing herself. 

Division of Elmtown into Classes I, II, 
Ill, IV, and V is interesting and so con- 
vincing that an effort of the will is necessary 
to keep the reader from attempting a similar 
classification of his own acquaintances. 

Less convincing is the chapter on religion. 
It is hard to believe that in an otherwise 
typical community, Christianity could be so 
completely ineffective. And even harder to 
accept is the well-documented fact that the 
Norwegian Lutheran Church, now the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, is a center of doc- 
trinal bigotry and fanatical pietism. Or could 
the church’s failure be the root of the whole 
trouble? 

At any rate, the book is stimulating read- 
ing, whether or not you agree with the au- 
thor’s evaluation of his material. 

Marcaktt A, J. Irvin 

Haddonfield, N. J. 
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Helpful for Youth 


Vital Facts of Life. By Cari H. Harman and 
E. W. Marquardt. Concordia. 126 pages. 

The authors state their purpose ‘dees Day" - 
have tried to make this book a frank and 
straightforward presentation of some of the 
vital facts of life, hoping that it may serve 
as a guide in moral conduct and sober liv- 
ing.” They also set forth that “important 
facts of medical science have been com- 
bined with . . . Biblical instructions.” 

Certain facts concerning sexual develop- 
ment, marital sex relations, dating, engage- 
ment, venereal disease, alcoholism, and leis- 
ure time are stated, tied in with “proof 
texts,” and then made objects of comment. 
The chapter on alcoholism is excellent. 

The book is tailored for young people and 
will find its best reception among them. 

Philadelphia ALVIN H. Burz, Jr. 


Problem of Minorities 


These Our People. Minorities in American 
Culture. By R. A. Schermerhorn. Heath. 635 
pages. 


This book belongs to D. C. Heath’s Social 
Relations Series. Intended as a college text- 
book, it is written in a style which should 
appeal to the general reader. The author 
hopes it will be read by labor leaders, farm- 
ers, clergymen, civic leaders and journalists. 

The book is timely both because of the 
urgency of our minority problems and the 
public’s need of information and prevailing 
prejudices about them. The author does not 
dodge issues and strives to be fair. His 
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handling of the Negro question, s0 vastly 
masundersiocd, could be muproved upon. 
Howeves, the book is being generally adopted 
2 2 text by Southern colleges. 

The chaptes on the Southern Negro bears 
ime marks of bring written second-hand. An- 
eae. The chapieas on the Northern Negro 
deserves casciul sindy by the people of that 
setjon. This handling of the Negro ques- 
tion # peshaps the book's supreme test, and 


tae Span specking, and the Sapanese 
five chagters, presents the Viclien, Polish, 
Sovzk, Magyar, znd Yugoslav Americans. 
“The Pasennial Minority” deals with Jewish 
communities, the world’s oldest minority. 
The final section of the book with five chap- 
tas sparkles with trectments on Minority 
Putters, Pregadices, Programs and Policies. 

The hapier on Prejudice, showing how 
B @ formed, Hs Gozged porsisience and its 
wii taplcziions i very fine. 

The book is tancly, informative, interest- 
ing, very sauch live. 11 thowld be read and 
kept by everyone & A) terested in or 
Vitaly unporian tuumnan relationships. 

Porrotwille,Tan. WanserC Daves 


Great Gospel-Bearers 
Beting the Wistionsry Tred. By E Wyers 


Hertison. Wen Kempen Fres, 144 pages, $150. 

Familias 2s we may be with the lives and 
kobors of great heroes of missionary {25th 
and work, such 2s Livingstone, Carey, Duff, 
Brown, Heyer, there are others off lesser re- 
nown whine togaphies we may read giso 
With courbes itesest and profit. E. Myers 
Hizrttson furnishes 2 it of seven of thes, 
from Sumer Wilson, the Engh sea capizin 
canomng, the savages SA the Gouth Sens, to Sadu 
tundcs Gogh, the “Apostle of Bieeting Fett” 
in North India and Tibet. 

These ts only ome woman in the list, Mary 
Gesu, “The Great White M2 Who Lived 


Ed 


ys 
Alone” in 2 region of the West Coast of 
Africa, also known as ~The White Queen of 
Calabar” One of unusual interest is the 
converted Christian Jew, Solomon L. Gins- 
burg, “Firebrand of Brazil,” who, after much 
pasecution by his own people in Poland 
and terrible sufferings and hardship in South 
America, converted hundreds and made each 
convert 2 torch-bearer. 
author associates a Scripture text as the 
guiding principle of his evangelistic zeal and 
purpose. For Alexander Mackay, the “Road- 
Maker for Christ in Uganda,” for example, 
Matthew 3:3: “Prepare ye the way of the 
Lord, make’ his paths straight.” With the 
inspirations of life so clearly told, this book 
should be the means of leading many young 
people to go out into the non-Christian world 
2s missionaries for Christ. 

E. Myers Harrison spent six years as a 
missionary in Burma. At present he is asso- 
ciate professor of Missions and Evangelism 
ai Wheaton College. He knows his stuff 

Collegeville, Pa GEeovce Dracn 


Explaining Bible Words 


A, Ficture Dictionary of the Bible. By Ruth P. 
Tubpy. Wustrsted by Ruth King. Abingdon- 
Cokespury. 64 pages. $1.50. 

In an iort to make the Bible more un- 
dasiandable, particularly to children, the 
author has defined shout 400 words found 
in that book. One hundred forty of these 
definitions are accompanied by helpful illus- 
trations. The excellent large-size type, and 
attractive layout of the book would serve to 
cnoosage 2 Hild to look up the meaning of 
4 wsange word, The definitions are given in 
language that is generally understood by a 
10-year-old child. 

The wisdom of including such a small 
number of words may be questioned, It 
necessitates omitting many words of equal 
importance and equal difficulty as those in- 
Judes. And the child, failing to find many 
A the words he is seeking, is apt to feel it is 


too Gscouraging to make the effort, 
Bristol, Conn, Rory Louse 
The Lutheran 
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REVIEWS AND RATINGS OF CURRENT FILMS 
BY THE PROTESTANT MOTION PICTURE COUNCIL 


ADULT 

Losr Bounparies (Film Classics). This 
real-life drama is an intensely moving, 
thought-arresting picture on racial discrimi- 
nation. The story is of a doctor’s family of 
light-skinned Negroes living in a New Hamp- 
shire community, when circumstances force 
them to reveal their racial heritage to their 
fellow citizens as well as to their own chil- 
dren. The doctor and his wife had not 
planned to “pass” as whites, but circum- 
stances had forced them into this policy after 
they had met rebuffs of their own people and 
obstacles placed by social restrictions of 
others. After hesitancy on the part of a few, 
the townspeople come through as they ought, 
recognizing the worth of their doctor for 
what he is as a man. 

The whole production was photographed 
in such places as Portsmouth, N. H., Kit- 
tery and Kennebunkport, Maine, and Harlem 
in New York City. People on the streets 
are real passersby and many of those taking 
part are citizens in the places mentioned. 

HOUSE OF STRANGERS (20th Century-Fox). 
Strong social values are paramount in this 
depiction of the rise and fall of an Italian 
barber (Edward Robinson) who has become 
a successful banker, while ignoring banking 
laws, business ethics and good family rela- 
tions. Continuity is so convincing, the action 
so well plotted and the characterizations so 
excellent that it must be placed in an excep- 
tional classification. 

THE FOUNTAINHEAD (Warner). Portrayal 
of conflict between integrity and compromise 
as impersonated by an architect (Gary 
Cooper), whose original ideas find little re- 
sponse in public appreciation, and a news- 
paper magnate (Raymond Massey) who has 
let popularity rule his life. A woman 
(Patricia Neal) with a paradoxical concept 
of life and morals plays an important role. 
This is a plea for extreme individuality and 
will find response in independent thinkers. 
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THE RED MENACE (Republic). If taken as 
a straight suspense story, planned as an 
expose of Communist tactics in this country, 
this film may be considered entertaining. 
But we cannot help but feel that there are 
more successful ways in awakening people 
to dangers and prompting appreciation of 
freedom and democracy than by scaring 
them into fear. 

TaKE ONE Fatse Strep (Universal-Inter- 
national). A series of events evolving from 
an initial false step keeps William Powell 
in fast action and much trouble. The plot is 
well resolved and entertaining. 

Once Upon A Dream (J. Arthur Rank; 
Universal-International). Sophisticated com- 
edy portraying the tribulations of a beautiful 
woman who confuses dreams with reality. 

JOHNNY ALLEGRO (Columbia). A man 
who had served a prison sentence (George 
Raft) and is trying to go straight is lured 
back to crime by an international counter- 
feiting gang. He escapes punishment by 
helping government agents break the ring. 
Lavishly set and showing the luxury that ill- 
gotten money can buy, the story is not alto- 
gether convincing since the matter of right 
and wrong is not clearly exposed, and crime 
is glossed over. 

CotoraDo TERRITORY (Warner). What 
happens when a man thinks he can reform 
after “one more big job,” only to find that 
it can’t be done. The life among those who 
are always looking over their shoulders for 
“the law” is not inspiring. 

HELLFIRE (Republic). Based upon the 
power of the Bible and its message to change 
and guide men’s lives, this film tries to 
preach a sermon in everyday living—and, for 
the attempt, should be commended. The 
handling of true religious experience is 
hardly convincing. However, there is an in- 
teresting plot carried out in true “western” 
style. 

ANY NUMBER Can Play (MGM). Strong 
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drama. of a man of middle life. (Clark 
Gable) who faces the challenge of putting 
his affairs in order to gain the respect and 
affection of his son. Unfortunately, the set- 
ting is a gambling house and the profession 
that of a gambler. The story ultimately 
reaches the right conclusion but the manner 
in which it is accomplished is questionable. 


ADULT AND YOUTH 

IN THE GooD OLD SUMMERTIME (MGM). 
A delightful and nostalgic musical, with an 
entertaining story about people who behave 
in a satisfying manner toward one another. 
Judy Garland is excellent in some of the old 
songs; Van Johnson, Buster Keaton and Clin- 
ton Sundberg fill comedy roles satisfyingly. 

THE BLIND GoppEess (J. Arthur Rank; 
Universal-International). An involved story 
of the working out of justice. Excitement 
hinges on a court trial during which the in- 
nocent is almost convicted and the guilty 
nearly goes free. 

TuNA CLIPPER (Monogram). A teen-age 
boy engages himself to pay a companion’s 
gambling debt and becomes estranged from 
his parents when he goes to work with a 
fishing fleet. The tuna fishing is interesting 
and so is the rescue at sea. Beautiful pho- 
tography. 

OPERETTA (Lopert Films, Inc.). Musical 
extravaganza on the rise and development of 
opera in Vienna. Excerpts of operettas by 
Johann Strauss, Rossini and others are pre- 
sented with assistance from the Vienna State 
Opera, chorus and ballet. Filmed in Vienna 
in German, with English titles. : 

MASTER OF BANKDAM (J. Arthur Rank; 
Universal-International). A saga of enter- 
prise and thrift contrasted with carelessness 
and failure. Social and working conditions 
of Yorkshire mill workers before the estab- 
lishment of trade unions show them at the 
mercy of the owners. A lengthy presentation 
with involved and absorbing plot. 

Rep, Hor aNnp BLUE (Paramount). A 
noisy picture trying to combine murder, in- 
trigue, show business, night club life, and not 
doing it too well. Betty Hutton’s gyrations 


are breathless, the melodrama is confused,’ 
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the comedy is of the “pie in the face” variety 
and the murder is never solved. 

WoMaAN Hater (J. Arthur Rank; Univer- 
sal-International). A rather improbable and 
often clownish comedy involving a French 
movie star desiring privacy and an English 
baronet who imagines himself a misan- 
thrope. There is some good photography 
of the English countryside and an excellent 
musical score. 

As You Like Ir (United Artists). This 
screening of the Shakespeare play was done 
by an English company some years ago, with 
Laurence Olivier and Elizabeth Bergner 
among the performers. 


FAMILY 

SHE WoRE A YELLOW RIBBON (RKO). 
This picture provides a colorful glimpse of 
American heroism in the West, following the 
Civil War and after the death of Custer. A 
good story, with spectacular scenery, tech- 
nicolor grandeur and fair action, good music 
and some interesting situations, it has its fair 
share of romance and adventure. 

LaraMiE (Columbia). Set in Wyoming 
in the days of Indian uprisings, this is among 
the best in the “Durango Kid” series. 

RIDERS OF THE WHISTLING PINES (Colum- 
bia). Gene Autry in a story well told, with 
instructional value about forestry. 

STAGECOACH Kip (RKO). Typical western 
romance, with a city girl falling in love with 
a good-looking, upright rancher (Tim Holt), 
all the while helping her father discover 
dishonesty of a criminal ranch manager. 

Love Happy (United Artists). Marx 
Brothers fans will enjoy the return of this 
farce-comedy. The plot contains everything 
from jewel robbery to producing a Broad- 
way show. 

Movie Crazy (Motion Picture Sales Or- 
ganization). This reissue of the famous 
Harold Lloyd comedy is, as the title indi- 
cates, just “crazy.” One situation leads to 
another, one laugh to the next. It is good 
entertainment, taking one back to the old 
days of motion picture and proving that 
comedy can be funny without vulgarity. 


The Lutheran 


LETTERS 
TO THE EDITOR 


Furdamendalist answers 
Sir: 


Your “Conclusion” of July 20 was highly 
critical of our group who have separated 
from Christ Lutheran Church of Rochester, 
N. Y., to form a Bible Lutheran Church. 
It is our conviction that the United Lutheran 
Church, because of the inclusiveness of its 
leaders with the sentiments, practices, and 
doctrines of the apostate leaders of the Fed- 
eral Council, and now, since Amsterdam, 
the World Council of Churches, has de- 
cidedly nuilified the historic position of the 
Lutheran Church. 

One has but to read books and articles 
authored by G. Bromley Oxnam, William B. 
Pugh, Henry P. Van Dusen, Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, John C. Bennett and others too 
numerous to mention to know of their un- 
belief and disdain for the doctrines of the 
deity and bodily resurrection of Christ and 
salvation by faith in him. I am sure you are 
aware that they are propagandists of social- 
ism by means of the social Gospel. 

How can one fellowship with such apostate 
leaders unless one is in sympathy with their 
doctrines and practices? The fact that you 
write in a critical vein about us because of 
our stand would seem to indicate that you 
favor them... . JoHN H. SCHAEFER 

Rochester, N. Y. 


Sir: 

T along with many other Lutherans in this 
area am a practicing fundamentalist. I feel 
that the ULCA is slipping in many ways 
along with other modernistic churches of 
various denominations. It’s about time that 
many preachers stopped talking about the 
birds, bees, and general things like that in 
their sermons and spoke on the gospel— 
salvation through Christ’s shed blood, hell, 
life after death, judgment, and Christ's com- 
ing again. Let’s preach and live the Word 
of God, which is what Bible-believing con- 
gregations want to hear. x 

New York City 


August 24, 1949 


Sir: 

Everything you say (about fundamental- 
ists) is absolutely true and right to the point. 
You are to be commended for your good 
sense and clear pointing of the issue. It is 
one that many of our people are in the dark 
about. Howarp W. HINKELDEY 

Johnstown, Pa. 


Open Door in Peru 


Sir: 

We have been located in Peru for over 
two years,. and have continued to receive 
and to enjoy reading THE LUTHERAN. 

Dr. Stewart W. Herman visited us in April 
and spoke Palm Sunday at the Union Church 
here in Lima to a very attentive congrega- 
tion. As you may know there is only one 
other Protestant English-speaking church 
here, which is the new Church of the Good 
Shepherd under the Bishop of the Falkland 
Islands of the Church of England. All the 
non-conformist Christian people attend the 
Union Church. The German Lutheran con- 
gregation and school closed during the war. 

We are quite amazed by the spectacular 
work of sectarian missionaries from Eng- 
land, Scotland, and the United States who 
work in the mountains and jungles among 
the Indians: small sects like Plymouth Breth- 
ren, Christian and Missionary Alliance, and 
the medical and agriculture work of the 
Seventh Day Adventists. Apparently no 
great orthodox church like ours does any 
work like this. American Catholics and 
Methodists as well as Scotch Presbyterians 
do own and operate schools in the city. 
I believe Lutherans are missing a great op- 
portunity in neglecting such missionary en- 
deavor where even the government and the 
Catholics can see the results. It is much 
easier for former Catholics and Indians to 
come to Evangelical faith through Lutheran 
means, because of the altar and confessional 
service. I know, because I have played the 
Lutheran service (Trinity, Lancaster) on 
records here to the obvious appreciation of 
Peruvians. WILLIAM T. Rog, 

Lima, Peru Major, USAF 
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PERSONS 


NEW YORK'S BOSCH BROTHERS 


. .. Dad set the pace 


Footsteps 

It was 1892 when a young 
Wagner College senior, 
Frederick H. Bosch, pre- 
pared to enter Philadelphia 
Seminary. Three years later, 
young Frederick was or- 
dained a Lutheran clergy- 
man. 

During the course of 
years, Pastor Bosch was 
married, was father to three 
sons, received his honorary 
Doctor of Divinity degree. 

The three sons have 
shown little inclination to 
step out of their Dad’s foot- 
steps. Herbert was 
graduated from Wagner in 
18, in ’21 from Philadel- 
phia Seminary; Edmund re- 
peated the routine in 1922 


and °25; Austin made it 
three in a row in ’31 and 
34, 


At the recent synodical 
convention, the three 
stopped long enough before 
a camera lens to record the 
above picture for THE Lu- 
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THERAN. Left to right, they 
are: the Rev. Herbert A. 
Bosch, of Concordia Church, 
Buffalo; Pastor Edmund A. 
Bosch, of Zion Church, 
Utica, and Trinity Church’s 
Pastor Austin L. P. Bosch, 
of Maspeth, Long Island. 


Florida Officers 

Following their election 
in June, officers of the Flor- 
ida Synod and the synodical 
Women’s Missionary Society 


he 


FLORIDA SYNOD OFFICERS 


posed for the photographe 

Shown at First Unite 
Church, West Palm Beac 
(see cut), are left to righ 
front row: Missionary o 
ficers Mrs. M. F. Doyle, « 
St. Augustine, treasure 
Mrs. H. J. Witt, Lake Cit 
statistical secretary; Mr 
W. J. Moretz, Bradento: 
president; Mrs. Gordon f 
Line, Daytona Beach, re 
cording secretary; and Mr: 
Royall A. Yount, Tamp: 
vice president. Back row 
Synodical officers C. M 
Brubaker, of Jacksonville 
treasurer; Dr. A. J. Hol 
Lakeland, president; th 
Rev. Royall A. Youn 
Tampa, vice president; th 
Rev. Francis I. Fespermar 
recording secretary. Hug! 
Alderman, statistical secre 
tary, was not present for th 
picture taking. 


Bulwinkle Retiring 
Alfred L. Bulwinkle, vet 


eran member of the Hous 
of Representatives fron 
North Carolina and prom 


. meeting in West Palm Beach 


The Lutherar 


inent Southern Lutheran 
layman, said last week he 
will retire from Congress at 
the end of this session. 

‘The Tarheel Lutheran is 
serving his 14th term in the 
House. He was elected first 
in 1920, served four two- 
year terms., In ’28, he was 
out, but was re-elected in 
30, has sérved ever since. 

Reason for his retirement, 
Bulwinkle said, was a recur- 
rence of a spinal injury suf- 
fered in an auto accident 24 
years ago. 


No Blanks 


Chaplain of the summer 
camp at Aberdeen Proving 
Grounds in Maryland is 
ULCA Lutheran World Ac- 
tion Director Frank M. 
Brown. 

Conducting a survey re- 
cently, Chaplain Brown 
found that out of 476 re- 
serve officers, 323 of the 
cadets indicated they were 
Protestant or preferred the 
Protestant faith; 80 indicated 
a Roman Catholic leaning; 
24 were Hebrews, eight 
Christian Scientists, three 
Latter Day Saints. 

Not a single cadet left the 
Religious Life blank unfilled. 

A small number indicated 
a preference for a faith, but 
added that at present they 
were inactive. These (there 
were 36 Protestants) were 
interviewed. Most of them 
found “too much hypocrisy 
in the organized church.” 
Told their job was to be- 
come active in their local 
churches and “change the 
indifferent and hypocritical 
attitude,” many indicated 
willingness to try. 
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Briefly Speaking 


Three minutes before Pastor Albert W. Lotz walked 
into the chancel of St. Peter’s Church, Kitchener, 
Ontario, for a recent evening service, his phone rang. 
It was Radio Station CFCA-FM, 10,000-watt outlet, 
asking, “Will you broadcast tonight’s service?” The 
pastor’s answer was a quick “yes,” for his is one of 
the few ULCA congregations fully equipped to go on 
the air at a moment’s notice. “Too,” said Pastor Lotz 
later, “we are assured of the best music from the 
organ and from our faithful choirs. I can depend on 
the congregation to sing well at all services!” 


When the parents of two-year-old JoAnn Holte 
made plans for her funeral in Salem Church, Minne- 
apolis, they told the pastor, "If anyone inquires, 
ask them not to send flowers but give money to our 
church as a memorial to JoAnn." After the service, 
on learning that over $280 had been contributed, 
the father remarked, "And by now all the flowers 
that might have been sent would be withered and 
gone. This is so much better! Wouldn't it be won- 
derful if there'd be enough money for a memorial 
window or something in the new church dedicated 
in JoAnn's memory." 


Richfield, Pa., may not be a large town, but it takes 
its church-going seriously. A year ago, the com- 
munity supported seven congregations, admittedly too 
many. Three united recently. The remaining five are 
currently reporting average Sunday attendance of 
double the population—300 persons! (The largest and 
most active, St. John’s Lutheran, the Rev. Alton Hoff- 
man pastor! ) 


In preparation for the 110th anniversary of First 
Church, Dayton, O., last month, Pastor William B. 
Zimman inserted weekly questions in the Sunday 
bulletins: "Do You Know. . 
have in our belfry?" "“. . . how many floor levels 
in the tower?" ". . . how high the tower is?" Sup- 
plemented by guided tours of the church, the 2,400 
members discovered new things about their house 
of worship, became vitally interested in the anni- 
versary observances held July 10. 

Traveling to church in a Greenville (Ind.) bus pays 
dividends. When paying the regular 10-cent fare to 
go to church, the rider receives a card entitling him 


. how many bells we 


_ to a free ride home. 
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OCCASIONS 


Double Celebration 

Members of Bethany 
Church, Wisconsin Dells, 
Wis., more especially Mr. 
and Mrs. Julius Peterson, 
will long remember a recent 
Sunday afternoon. 

It was the Petersons’ wed- 
ding anniversary—their 
golden one—and their fel- 
low members helped them 
celebrate by permitting them 
to be the first to place mor- 
tar on the cornerstone of 
their new church. The Peter- 
sons are charter members of 
the 10-year-old mission. 

Present at the ceremonies 
were (see cut) Paul Schara; 
the Rev. Robert Anderson; 
the Rev. G. William Genzler, 
pastor of Bethany Church; 
George Thompson; Gordon 
Schara; Mr. and Mrs. Peter- 
son; the Rev. Charles A. 
Puls, pastor of Luther Me- 
morial Church, Madison, 
and correspondent for THE 
LUTHERAN for Wisconsin; 
and the Rev. Phold. 

The congregation has con- 
tracted for its own construc- 
tion work, even to the point 


WISCONSIN DELLS CEREMONIES 


. mixture of new and old 


of quarrying its own pink 
limestone, native to the area. 


New Building 

With a brand new Mary- 
Jand Synod wing recently 
completed and dedicated 
(see THe LuTHERAN, July 
27), the National Lutheran 
Home for the Aged in Wash- 
ington, D. C., will soon see 
construction begun on a 
Central Pennsylvania Synod 
building. 

The board of trustees of 
the Home, at last month’s 
meeting, authorized the ex- 
ecutive committee to receive 
bids immediately for the 


CHRIST CHURCH, MONROE, MICH. 


... for 345, a $96,000 building 


erection of the new building 
to cost an estimates 
$300,000. 


Four Years Young 

Four years after organiza 
tion, members of Chris 
Church, Monroe, Mich. 
have dedicated a nev 
church, planned an addi 
tional parish unit, reached « 
baptized membership of 345 
watched a son of the con 
gregation prepare for the 
ministry, and rejoiced in thi 
election of their pastor a! 
president of synod. 

It was May 13, 1945, whet 
the first service was held 
but the results have kep 
pace with high hopes helc 
for the congregation fron 
the very beginning. Cur 
rently, communicants num 
ber 223 and receipts for th 
building fund alone have 
reached $68,600. Total cos 
of the new building (se 
cut, left) is $96,000. 

Pastor Vernon E. Kotte 
is currently president of the 
Michigan Synod, havins 
been elected to that post ir 
May 1948. 
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NEWS IN THE CHURCHES 


ILLINOIS 
Synod Will Emphasize Family Life 


Cnuicaco—‘“Wishing to gird itself with all 
spiritual power with which successfully to 
meet the challenge of the coming evangelis- 
tic effort and CHEY, the Illinois Synod will 
lay special emphasis on Christian family life 
during the fall conference programs and on 
the formation of appropriate congregational 
programs beginning in September.” said Dr. 
Harmon J. McGuire, synod president, com- 
menting on a midyear report on the activities 
of synod. 

Financially, synod is making distinct prog- 
ress. $133,403 has been received in appor- 
tionment. This represents an increase over 
the midyear figure of 1948 and is 55 per 
cent of the basic apportionment. Eight con- 
gregations have paid the basic apportionment 
in full, with two congregations, St. Paul's 
Church, Waukegan, and Zion Church, Mt. 
Carmel, having paid in full the double dis- 
cipleship goal. 

Lutheran World Action receipts are also 
exceeding those of last year: $49,651 has 
been received, 54 per cent of the synod's 
goal. The first gift for CHEY has been re- 
ceived in the form of a $1,000 check from 
an anonymous donor. 

The United Lutheran Social Mission So- 
ciety of Illinois, at its annual meeting in 
June, elected the Rev. Harry R. Allen, pres- 
ident; Alfred Arnesen, vice president; Miss 
Evelyn Pfeuffer, secretary; Walter Kropp. 
treasurer; and Arthur Elworth, financial 
secretary. 


Irl Schahrer, student at the Chicago Lu- 
theran Seminary, is in Germany, working un- 
der the Lutheran World Federation in the 
reconstruction of the destroyed churches. 
Like others engaged in similar tasks, he pays 
his own expenses in this endeavor. Mr. 
Schahrer was an aviator during the war and 
feels that in this way he may be able to 
undo some of the damage done during the 
bombing of the cities of Germany. 
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Tue Rsv. Giwsert C. BENGSTON has re- 
ceived three months leave of absence from 
Trinity Church, Lockport. He will shortly 
sail for a tour of Europe. 

Faira Cxurcn, Glen Ellyn, recently com- 
pleted the purchase of property on which 


to erect its church building. Completed also 
was a building fund drive for $25,000 to 
begin construction of the building. The 


church structure, designed by T. Norman 
Mansell, Philadelphia,:and estimated to cast 
$55,000, will be financed by the Board of 
American Missions. 

Tue Rev. Georce E. CReESSMAN resigned 
as pastor of People’s Church, Chicago, on 
June 13 to accept a call to the Forks Arndt 
Parish, Pennsylvania. THs Rsv. Gsorce 
HoOuSEWRIGHT resigned as pastor of Glad- 
stone Park, Chicago, effective July 31. 

Tus (Rev. Davin H. BREMER was or- 
dained at St. Paul's Church, Wheaton, on 
June 12. 

Tue Rev. Mitan E. Swasxo, former mis- 
sionary pastor of the Northwest Synod, has 
been installed as pastor of Northlake 
Church. GLENN G&G. GILBERT 


CHRIST CHURCH INTERIOR 
. « « (see Occasions) 
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MIDWEST SYNOD 
Vacation School Clothing Drive 


FIVE YOUNG PEOPLE attending the St. 
Peter’s daily vacation Bible school in Cres- 
ton, Nebr., conducted their own clothing 
drive this summer. They have been study- 
ing Lutheran World Action. Their interest 
and enthusiasm resulted in 450 pounds of 
clothing, eight Kiddie Kits, eight fix-it kits, 
an assortment of Bible story books and pic- 
tures, rolled bandages in addition to a num- 
ber of German Bibles, hymnbooks and de- 
votional guides for young German children. 
Northwestern Seminarian Warren Thomp- 
son is the summer supply. 

Dr. WititsM ANDERSEN, head of the 
Breklum Institute for Missions in Germany, 
is currently touring the Midwest Synod. 

THE Rey. WaLporr F. Lau has resigned 
at Johnson, Nebr., to continue his advanced 
theological studies. 

OFFICERS ELECTED at the recent meeting 
of the Northern Conference of synod in- 
clude: President M. A. Ritzen, Fontanelle; 
Secretary R. L. Jobman, and Treasurer Fred 
Ollendorf. Camp director for 1950 will be 
the Rev. Erich Petersen, of Niobrara, Nebr. 


Over 150 persons from Avery, Oklahoma 
City, Tulsa, and Stillwater attended the 
Luther rally conducted at Zion 
Church, Perry, recently. All speakers were 


League 


non-North American countries—Em- 
Dittwiler, from Switzerland; Kai 
Mossin, Norwegian exchange student; and 


from 
manuel 


Pastor Pavils Kirsons, of Latvia. 


Memeers of St. John’s Church, Norfolk, 
Nebr., have dedicated a new parish hall. 
Actual cost of construction was only $2,000 
because members contributed time, talent. 

TapiTHa Home has a new mangle, thanks 
to members of Zion Church, Lincoln, who 
donated the labor-saving device for the 
women at the home. 

MEMBERS of Gothenburg Church have re- 
dedicated their church following refinishing 
and redecorating. The new organ was ded- 
icated at the same time. 

PastoR VicToR MOELLER and his family 
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are driving a new car these days, the result 
of a campaign among members of St. 
Peter’s Church, Pender, for membership in 
the “Minister’s Car Fund.” 

No HAPPIER CHURCH membership can be 
found in the ULCA than those attending 
the Good Shepherd Church at Lindy, Nebr. 
For 20 years, the members have wanted a 
church, have been worshiping in a “base- 
ment” building with an earth floor, planks 
for pews. During that time, an annual 
budget appropriation of $50 paid expenses 
of a supply pastor from a near-by com- 
munity. During these years, the members 
collected $500 in a building fund. Recently, 
they dedicated the new building (see cut). 


The nave will seat 132 persons, a balcony 
will take care of 30 more. Near-by congre- 
gations have donated pews, bells, hymn- 
boards, and a baptismal font. 

WHEN PasTOoR FRED BLOcH observed the 
25th anniversary of his ordination and with 
Mrs. Bloch, the silver wedding anniversary, 
members of First Church, Oklahoma City, 


‘held a reception for them. During the cere- 


monies, the pastor was presented with a 
purse containing 200 silver dollars. During 
his 12-year pastorate, Pastor Bloch has seen 
the congregation grow to 687 adult mem- 
bers, the benevolent giving jump from $500 
to $5,000 and the congregation become one 
of the most stewardship-minded in the 
southwest. LORIN J. WOLFF 
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ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM CHRIST 
David F. Conrad, Pastor 
140! North 20th Street 


Service: 11 A. M 
CALIFORNIA 


LUTHER MEMORIAL 
L. A. Failing, Pastor 
2401 North Brighton Street 
Services: S. S. 9:30 A.M., Church 10:45 A.M. 


LONG BEACH TRINITY 
Orval A. Awerkamp, Pastor 
Eighth and Linden 
Services: S. S. 9:45 A.M., Church 8:30 and |! A.M. 


LOS ANGELES ADVENT 
Henry Scherer, Pastor 


1329 S. Alvarado Street (near Pico) 
Services: S. S. 9:30 A.M., Church II A. 


BURBANK 


SAN DIEGO FIRST 
Erwin A. Vosseler, Pastor 
1320 Second Avenue 
Service: 1] A. M., Youth 6:30 P.M. 
COLORADO 
DENVER MESSIAH 


Lyle Charles Burns, Pastor 
East Colfax Avenue at Elizabeth Street 
Services: 9:30 and || A.M., S. S. 9:30 A.M. 


DENVER ST. PAUL'S 
Elmer W. Harner, Pastor 
}éth Avenue at Grant Street 
Service: 1] A.M. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
WASHINGTON LUTHER PLACE MEMORIAL 


L. Ralph Tabor, D.D., Pastor 
Thomas Circle, 14th and N. St., N. W. 
Services: 9 and I-A. M.; Youth Meeting 7 P.M. 


WASHINGTON REFORMATION 
Oscar F. Blackwelder, D.D., 
Arnold F. Keller, Jr., Pastors 
212 East Capitol Street 
Services: 8:30 and || A.M., 8 P.M. 


HAWAII 


HONOLULU 
H. Edward Hamme, Pastor 
448 South Bertania Street 


LUTHERAN 


Services: 


{| A.M., Launa Aloha (LOYAL) 7:30 P.M. 
ILLINOIS 
CHAMPAIGN GRACE 
Aksel C. Larsen, Pastor 
201 West Springfield (U.S. 150) 
: __ Services: 8:15 and 10:45 A.M. 
SPRINGFIELD GRACE 


A. Burd Arganbright, Pastor 
_ 7th Street and Capitol Avenue 
Services: S. S. 9:15 A.M.; Worship 10:45 A.M. 
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IOWA 


BURLINGTON BETHANY 
M. E. Lehmann, Th.D., Pastor 


Corner of Fifth and Division Streets 


Services: S. S. 9 A.M., Church 10 A.M. 
MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE ST. MARK'S 
Paul H. Smith, Pastor 
St. Paul and 20th 
Service: || A.M. 
HAGERSTOWN TRINITY 


Wilson P. Ard, D.D., Pastor 
North Potomac Street and Randolph Avenue 
Service: Morning Worship 10:45 A.M. 


MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS SALEM 
Paul Luther Wetzler, D.D., Pastor 
W. 28th St., Garfield Ave. So. 
Services: 9:30 and II A.M. 
ST. PAUL FAITH 


Charles L. Grant, D.D., Pastor 
Charles Avenue and Mackubin Street 
Services: 8:15 and 11] A.M., Ch. Sch. 9:35 A.M. 


NEW JERSEY 


ATLANTIC CITY ST. ANDREWS 
Richard F. Garnet, Pastor 
Michigan and Pacific Avenues 
Services: 11:15 A.M., 8 P.M. 
OCEAN CITY ST. JOHN'S 
Frank F. Adler, Pastor 
10th and Central Avenue 
Services: 9 and |! A.M., 7:45 P.M. 


NEW YORK 


HOLY TRINITY 
Dr. Ralph W. Loew, Pastor 
1080 Main Street 


BUFFALO 


Services: 10:45 A.M., Sunday School 9:30 A.M. 
BUFFALO RESURRECTION 
E. C. French, Pastor; J. B. Sanborn, Ass't. 
Genesee and Doat Streets 
Services: 8 and 10:30 A.M. 

BUFFALO ST. JOHN'S 
Martin J. Hoeppner, Pastor 
285 Hickory Street 
Service: 10:10 A.M. 

FLUSHING MESSIAH 
Theodore H. Ressler, Pastor 
Northern Blvd. at 165th Street 
Services: 8:30, 9:30 and 10:30 A.M. 
KINGSTON REDEEMER 
David C. Gaise, Pastor 
Wurtz Street (9-W) at Rogers 
Service: July 10:45 A.M.; Aug. & Sept. 4, 10 A.M. 
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DAYTON ST. JOHN'S 
Willard H. Borchers, Pastor 
27 North Saint Clair 
Services: &, S, 9:15 A.M., Church 10:30 A.M, 
TOLEDO GLENWOOD 


Alvin € Bell, D.D. and Dorr R. Crounse, Pastors 
Monroe at Glenwood (Art Museurn Sq.) 
Services: 8:30 and 10:45 A.M., Ch. Sch. 97:30 A.M. 


ST. JOHN 
Arthur 1. Fabian, Pastor 


48 W. National Road (U. S. 40) 
Services: Worship 9:30 A.M., S, S. 10:30 A.M. 


VANDALIA 


ONTARIO, CANADA 


HAMILTON TRINITY 
W. A, Mehlenbacher, Pastor 
18 Victoria Ave., between King and Main Sts. 


Service: |] A.M. 


DALLAS 


FIRST UNITED 
William J. Hoebel, Pastor 
Mockingbird Lane and Norris Street 
Service: 10 A.M. 


VIRGINIA 


FIRST ENGLISH 
J. J. Scherer, Jr., Pastor 
1605 Monument Avenue 
Service: |! A.M. 


WISCONSIN 


RICHMOND 


MILWAUKEE 
A. A. Zinck, D.D., Pastor 
1905 West Wisconsin Avenue 
Services: 9 and 10:30 A.M. 


HOLY COMMUNION 
Kenneth A. Hurst, Pastor 
West Sixth Street and Kinzie Avenue 
Services: 9 and 10:30 A.M. 


REDEEMER 


RACINE 


NEW YORK 
Silver Bay Attracts Over 600 


Sirver Bay—Approximately 625 church 
workers and their leaders gathered at Silver 
Bay on Lake George, N. Y., July 23-29 to 
preview the fall enlistment campaign of the 
National Lutheran Council in a vital pro- 
gram of classes, conferences, and recreation. 
In its 18th (and biggest) year, the Silver 
Bay summer schoo) had as its central theme, 
“Pnilisting in His Service.” 

A course in evangelism through the vis- 
jtation method was offered by the Rev, 
Royal E. Lesher, director of evangelism, 
ULCA Board of Social Missions, 

Youth programs were given by the Rey. 
Harner R. Middleswarth, associate secretary 
of the Parish and Church School Board; the 
Rev, Edmund A, Steimle, student pastor of 
University Church, Cambridge, Mass.; and 
the Rey. Joseph W. Frease, executive secre- 
tary of the Luther League of America. 
"Youth and Personal Religious Living’ was 
directed to the building of young lives for 
Christ, Other programs gave help to elders 
in effective youth work methods. 


THe Rev, Cart Lunp-QuIst, assistant 
executive director of the National Lutheran 
Council, and the Rev. Herman Gilbert, sec- 
retary of promotion of the Board of Foreign 
Missions, co-operated in presenting the 
Christian message, the world situation, and 
the role of Lutherans. An interpretation of 
Luther and the Reformation was given by 
the Rev. Alfred Beck, pastor of Reformation 
Church, Rochester, and the deaconess of 
that church, Sister Josephine Gouker, taught 
methods of effective use of the Bible with 
children. A workshop in church publicity 
was under the direction of Miss Lois K. 
Dickert, assistant publicity director at Wag- 
ner College. 

The daily Bible hour was under the lead- 
ership of Dr. Ralph W. Loew, pastor of 
Holy Trinity Church, Buffalo, and chairman 
of the Committee on Social Missions of the 
New York Synod. 

Dr. Paul C. White, secretary of the New 
York Synod and of its program of religious 
education and young people’s work, again 
acted as dean, was assisted by Dr. Chalmers 
Frontz, pastor of First Church, Albany, and 
the Rey. Alfred Beck, general chairman. 

LOIS K. DICKERT 
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Rudy Marx (right), member of 
First United Church, Sheboy- 
gan, Wis., presents keys to 
new four-door sedan to Pastor 
and Mrs. George B. McCreary. 
Gift was congregation's way of 
showing appreciation for 15 
years of service, caught the 
pastor and his wife completely 
by surprise 


OHIO 
Summer Assembly Attracts 3i1 


Dayton—Chatauqua Lutheran Assembly, 
meeting July 24-29 at Miami Valley Chau- 
tauqua grounds, attracted a record attend- 
ance of 144 who stayed the entire period. 
A total of 311 attended daily sessions. Pas- 
tor John M. O’Morrow, of Columbus, was 
director. 

Credit went to 59 young people for First 
Series courses taught by Pastors Lawrence 
W. Reese, Russel J. Olson, James W. Bald- 
win, Charles L. Masheck, Peter J. Dexnis, 
William L. Zimman, Ronald Homrighausen, 
James L. Keyser, and Mrs. J. A. Fehr and 
Mrs. Gerald Stroup. 

Preceding the assembly, 400 young people 
attended a Luther League rally of Southern 
Conference congregations. 

THE Rev. PauL W. WEIHL has resigned 
as pastor of the Osborn parish to accept a 
call to St. Paul’s Church, Temperance, Mich. 
He has been pastor at Osborn since "36. 

AT Trinity CHurcH, Lewisburg, a tower 
chime amplifier has recently been dedicated 
m memory of Mr. and Mrs. Fred Leiber. 

For the first time in a century, Shiloh 

Church, Lewisburg, has music other than 

piano. A two-manual organ has been in- 

stalled. 

Dororuea L. GREINER, of Springfield, has 
been called by the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety for nursing service in a foreign field. 
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She will enter Biblical Seminary in New 
York City this fall. 

CARLETON LuNpDQuiIsTt, Hamma _ senior 
who doubles as police reporter for the 
Springfield (O.) Sun, is supplying at St. 
Paul’s Church, during the absence of Prof. 
T. A. Kantonen. 

WITTENBERG’S President-Elect Clarence 
Stoughton will reside in the former home of 
the late Prof. R. H. Hiller. The home is 
currently undergoing renovation. 

A GRADUATE SUMMER SCHOOL held by 
Hamma and Capital University at Spring- 
field last month brought 16 pastors to do 
intensive work under Profs. Willard D. 
Albeck, Jacob Dell and Eric Wahlstrom. 

To Str. JoHN’s CHuRCH, Ingomar, have 
come two Latvian DPs, Mr. and Mrs. Harold 
Hagelis. Mr. and Mrs. Janis Sirons and 
daughter are on the Wittenberg campus. 
At Ohio State University, $1,000 is being 
raised by the Lutheran Student Association 
for the support of Ivars Spulgis, 20-year- 
old electrical engineer from Latvia. 

LIBERIAN MISSIONARIES Ronald and Mrs. 
Homrighausen and their children, home on 
furlough, are living in Springfield. 

THROUGH the estate of the late Wilson C. 
Hipple, Emmanuel Church, Germantown, 
has benefited by over $11,000: Stettler 
Church also was remembered. 

Norwoop CuurcH, Cincinnati, was 40 
years old on June 19. 

NEW ART GLASS windows and new doors 
have been dedicated at Zion, St. Paris. 
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Sr. JOHN’s CHURCH, Gebhart, was 130 
years old July 31. 
Trinity Church 
services were held June 26. Speakers in- 
cluded Pastor Paul R. Getter, former pastor 
Dr. John E. Slater. Church furnishings were 


dedicated as memorials. 


(Versailles) rededication 


THE REV. WILLIAM M. Brown was in- 
stalled July 10 as pastor of Casstown Church. 
He was graduated from Hamma in May. 

THe Rev. RICHARD C. HOEFLER is again 
occupying the pulpit of the independent St. 
John’s Church, Springfield, following a year 
of study at Oxford University in England. 
Hamma Senior Kay Glaesner, Jr., served as 
supply. E. RUDOLPH WALBORN 


WEDDINGS - PORTRAIT - COMMERCIAL 
Photography 


Fred W. Rochelle 


1547 E. PASTORIOUS STREET 


Philadelphia 38, Penna. 
Livingston 9-3324 Livingston 9-4825 


LLOYD A. POTTEIGER 


PAINTER and INTERIOR FINISHER 
222 S. Carol Boulevard 


Highland Park Upper Darby, Pa. 
Sunset 3224 
Estimates and color schemes 
submitted on request. 


Hamma Divinity School 


Established in 1845 


An accredited, well-located seminary, with a 
century of history, an able faculty, a fully- 
cataloged library, and an up-to-date and well- 
rounded curriculum. 


Autumn semester of 1949-50 opens on Septem- 
ber 13. 


Courses leading to the degrees of B.D. and 
S.T.M. 


For catalog or other information address 
Dean E. E. Flack, Springfield, Ohio 


Organist and Choirmaster desires position. 
Experience with volunteer, professiona: 
and junior choirs. Organ recitals. Choral 
conductor. Authority on Lutheran liturgy 
Address, Henry F..Seibert, Mus.Doc., A.A.- 
G.O., 51 Highbrook Avenue, Pelham 65, 
New York. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Seminary Pilgrimage a Success 


HarRISBURG—The first annual pilgrimage 
to the Gettysburg Seminary sponsored by the 
Harrisburg area chapter of the “Friends of 
the Seminary” on July 17 included about 
300 persons from Harrisburg area ‘churches. 

The “pilgrims” were led in vespers wor- 
ship by President Robert Benner of the 
Harrisburg Lutheran Ministers’ Association. 
The choirs of Zion (Enola) and Redeemer 


(Harrisburg) churches presented special 
music with Pastor Emmert Colestock as 
soloist. 


Ushers were appointed by the Brother- 
hood Central of Harrisburg and the service 
arranged by Pastors George Whetstone, 
Emmert Colestock, and Francis Reinberger. 

Following the worship, the Rev. Richard 
Wolfe, a member of the faculty of the Get- 
tysburg Seminary, presented an explanation 
of the symbolism of the windows in the 
chapel. Visitors then toured the new library 
building and other points of interest on the 
campus. 

Officers of the Harrisburg “Friends” are 
Philip M. Shoemaker, Highspire, president; 
Mrs. E. Martin Grove, Harrisburg, secre- 
tary-treasurer; and Claude Greiner, Hum- 
melstown, vice president. The officers re- 
ported that the outstanding success of the 
first pilgrimage on the extremely warm July 
Sunday leads them to expect a still greater 
response next year when the pilgrimage will 
be planned for an earlier month. 


The Rev. Joseph M. Woods, Jr., newly 
elected executive secretary of the United 
Churches of Greater Harrisburg and Dauphin 
County, assumed office in July and has been 
organizing the work for an intensive Prot- 
estant program beginning in September. Mr. 
Woods is the first full-time executive to be 
employed by the United Churches of this 
community. 

AN ORDAINED PRESBYTERIAN minister with 
18 years in the pastorate in Pennsylvania 
and with a term of missionary service in 
China, Mr. Woods came to Harrisburg after 
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six years as executive secretary of the United 
Churches of Lackawanna County with head- 
quarters in Scranton. 

In his personal letter of introduction to 
the pastors and lay church leaders of the 
Harrisburg area Mr. Woods said, “I have 
long known the region served by this or- 
ganization and I have shared a growing 
conviction of its strategic importance as the 
capital of the strongest Sunday school state 
in the nation. Evangelical Protestant forces 
have always been strong in this section and 
the effective mobilization of their highest 
potential in a united program of Christian 
witness and service can mean much for the 
Kingdom of God in the Keystone State.” 

Lawrence L. Priar, president of the church 
council of St. Paul's Church, Harrisburg, is 
another Lutheran layman who has won high 

honor in public service. For 17 years a 

member of the Pennsylvania State Police, in 

which he continues to maintain the rank of 
sergeant, Mr. Priar has been elected to be 

a technical consultant on a board of nine 

counselors organizing an international asso- 

ciation for arson investigation. Leadership 
for this movement came from Purdue Uni- 
versity. 

THE NEW ASSOCIATION will be the first 
agency of its kind, including all of the United 
States, Canada, South America, and US. 
possessions. Mr. Priar will serve with lead- 
ers in criminology, insurance underwriters, 
and police science from all these countries. 

GEORGE E. WHETSTONE 


Central Penn Luther League Meets 


YorK—Miss Alfarata Stamets, well- 
known Luther Leaguer from Harrisburg, 
was elected president of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Synodical Luther League at the 
11th annual convention conducted on the 
Gettysburg Seminary campus last month. 
She succeeds former Gettysburg Seminarian 
John Bernheisel, now a pastor in York. 

Other officers named at the sessions held 
in the Church of the Abiding Presence, in- 
clude: First vice president, Pauline Baker, 
Somerset; second vice president, Mrs. Edna 
Knotts, Altoona; secretary, Ada Hileman, 
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Seven Valleys; assistant secretary, Evelyn 
Stine, Plainfield; treasurer, Louis Silberman, 
Philadelphia; executive secretary, Mrs. 
Teletha Long, Harrisburg; statistical secre- 
tary, Edna Baer, Boswell; educational sec- 
retary, Dorothy Engle, Yeadon; missionary 
secretary, Jennie Mae Kauffman, Duncans- 
ville; life service secretary, Mrs. Mary Weir, 
Johnstown; publicity secretary, Doris Bull, 
Philadelphia. 

Highlighting the sessions were addresses 
by such outstanding ULCA leaders as Dr. 
Ralph Tabor, of Washington, D. C.; Con- 
vention Chaplain Samuel R. Frank, of Man- 
chester, Pa.; Pastor George H. Berkheimer. 
Arendtsville; Miss Louise Marks, interme- 
diate secretary for the Luther League of 
America; and the Rey. Edwerth E. Korte, 
student pastor at Penn State. 


HOLY TRINITY CHURCH 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
200 S. W. Eighth Avenue 
Luther A. Thomas, D.D., Pastor 


Downtown Miami 
CHIEF SERVICE 11:00 A.M. 


This Church Welcomes You 


Emanuel’s Spire Points You to the Skies 


In Philadelphia attend 
EMANUEL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH 
4th & Carpenter Sts. 
Dr. Henry Hodel, Pastor 
Services 
10 A.M., German 
11 A.M., English 
12 Noon, Sunday School 
& Bible Class 
Emanuel—God With Us 
Come and Bring a Friend 


MESSIAH 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Sixth & Forster Sts. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
William VanHorn Davies, Pastor 


Services 11 A. M. & 7:30 P. M. 
Sunday School 9:45 A. M. 


When in Harrisburg come to Messiah 
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CAMPUS 


Lutherlyn Director 

The new director of Lu- 
therlyn Camp of the Pitts- 
burgh Synod is the Rev. 
S. S. Shaulis, of Evans City. 

On July i he succeeded 
Dr. R. F. Steininger, who 
resigned to accept a call to 
Grace Church, Butler, Pa. 

Pastor Shaulis has been 
active in camping for more 
than a quarter century, and 
is widely known for his craft 
programs in camps of West- 
ern Pennsylvania. 

Associate director of the 
camp is Mrs. Cecil Alex- 
ander, of Wilkinsburg, who 
served for several years on 
the staff of Camp Nawakwa, 
Biglerville, Pa. The Rev. 
Paul Daugherty, Butler, is 
the new president of the 
camp’s board of directors. 


New Carthage Posts 


Two administrative of- 
fices—a full-time dean, and 
an admissions counselor— 
have been authorized by the 
Carthage College board of 
trustees. 

Other administrative 
changes include transfer of 
Dr. Harold E. Bernhard, 
from chaplaincy to full-time 
professorial duties in social 
science and religion depart- 
ments, and the transfer of 
Prof. A. O. Boatman, as 
chairman of the faculty, to 
full-time teaching in the 
mathematics department. 
The changes become effec- 
tive at the opening of the 
fall term. 

The board has also cre- 
ated 37 activity scholarships, 
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DIRECTOR SHAULIS 


. much experience 


a maximum of 20 of them 
set aside for varsity athletes. 
Fifteen are for students in 
band, orchestra, choir and 
radio; two for debate and 
dramatics. Each is worth 
$80 a year applied to tuition. 


No Truce Possible 

There can be no truce be- 
tween the unrealities of 
communism or any other 


naturalistic view of life on_ 


the one hand, and the vitality 
both of Christian belief and 
of Christian behavior on the 
other. 

So said the board of trus- 
tees of Roanoke College in a 
resolution unanimously 
adopted at a meeting last 
month. 

“In present confusion of 
ideologies at home and 
abroad,” it said, “trustees of 
Roanoke College desire to 


reaffirm its century-old pur- 
pose in dedicating itself to 
the training of young men 
and young women in the arts 
and sciences, in an atmos- 
phere dominated by Chris- 
tian ideals of service and 
conduct, and with a full rec- 
ognition of the vital part 
that higher education must 
play in the life and culture 
of a democratic state. 

“They, therefore, recom- 
mit Roanoke College under 
its new president to sound 
scholarship, undergirded by 
broadly Christian concepts 
and devotions, in the belief 
that only by such arts may 
one become a good citizen 
of his country and at the 
same time realize himself as 
a member of a society whose 
tabernacle is here but whose 
home is a house not built 
with hands.” 


544 at Wagner College 


Maybe the men are more 
anxious to learn; perhaps 
they can stand the heat bet- 
ter than the fair sex. The 
fact of the matter is that of 
the 544 students registered 
for summer school at Wag- 
ner College, 449 were men, 
only 95 women. In the reg- 
ular winter session the nor- 
mal percentage of women 
students is about 25 per cent 
of the enrollment. 

Summer school attend- 
ance was a little better than 
one-half of the regular ses- 
sion registration. Students 


_ from 12 states and four for- 


eign countries are among 
the summer school students. 
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Sessions were ended Aug. 
13. Dr. Adolph Stern, pro- 
fessor of chemistry, was di- 
rector of the summer ses- 
sion. 


Hartwick Recognized 
July 15 was a happy day 


at Hartwick College! 

That morning, a letter 
from President George F. 
Zook, of the American 
Council on Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., arrived on the 
desk of Hartwick President 
Henry J. Arnold stating in 
effect, “Hartwick College has 
been formally elected to in- 
stitutional membership in the 
American Council on Educa- 
tion.” 

The Council, founded in 

718, is made up of national 
educational organizations, 
associations with related in- 
terests, universities, second- 
ary schools, state and city 
departments of education. 
_ This latest recognition fol- 
lows on the heels of accred- 
itation by the Middle States 
Association of Secondary 
Schools and Colleges of the 
Oneonta (N. Y.) institution 
of higher learning. 


Classroom-bound 
The Rev. Theodore C. 


Scheifele, pastor during the 
past six years of the Hartle- 
ton charge of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod, has re- 
signed to accept a position 
on the faculty of Thiel Col- 
lege. On the Greenville 
(Pa.} campus he will in- 
struct in the sociology de- 
partment. 

He is currently complet- 
ing work on his Ph.D. at 
Penn State. 
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President Paulus 
Dr. T. S. Paulus, secretary 


of the Andhra Lutheran 
Church for the past 12 years, 
has been named president 
of the Andhra Christian Col- 
lege in Guntur, India. 

Dr. Paulus, who in 1948 
journeyed to Amsterdam for 
the first meeting of the 
World Council of Churches, 
later captured the hearts of 
United Lutherans at the 
Philadelphia convention last 
October, was given the de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws by 
Wagner College just prior to 
his departure for India this 


spring. 


Lentz fo Europe 
Dr. Harold H. Leniz, 


pastor of Trinity Church, 
Ashland, Ohio, has been in- 
vited to be the only Amer- 
ican lecturer at the world 
conference of the Luther 
Academy, Goslar near Eis- 
leben, Germany. He with 
Mrs. Lentz and their two 
children sailed from New 
York last month. 


The Luther Academy, di- 
rected by Dr. Carl Stange of 
Goettingen University, will 
be attended by 300 pastors 
from Germany, the Baltics 
and Scandinavia. The lec- 
tures on Martin Luther will 
be in German with an inter- 
preter for the lecture pe- 
riods. Dr. Lentz also will 
serve as lecturer at the Uni- 
versity of Goettingen, a cen- 
ter of theological leadership. 

After completing the lat- 
ter lectures the Lentz family 
will travel through Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Italy, 
France, Belgium, the Neth- 
erlands and England. They 
will sail for home early in 
October. 

Mrs. Mary Rumbaugh, 
Trinity Church, Ashland, 
has bequeathed an estate of 
$35,000 to church agencies. 
One-third will go to Oester- 
len Home and one-sixth 


each to the Foreign and 
American Mission Boards 
of the ULCA, Wittenberg 
College and Capital U. 


na 


The Ministerium of Pennsylyania’s Camp Miller this week com- 
pletes its 28th and most successful season with overcapacity 
attendance reported during the July 2-Aug. 27 period. Located 
at Shawnee-on-Delaware, the camp normally holds 280 boys, 


aged 8 to 16 
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VIRGINIA 
Synod Goes Into Elizabethtown, Tenn. 


Rosanoke—Thirty people signed the char- 
ter membership roll for the synod’s newest 
mission at Elizabethtown, Tenn., with Pastor 
Max Huddle as organizer. The synod’s next 
mission will probably be organized at Peters- 
burg. A survey is also being made at Char- 
lottesville. 

The synod's congregations gave $43,658.93 

for benevolence for the first half of 1949. 

This was 85 per cent of the half-year quota. 

The Staunton Conference led in giving with 

104 per cent paid. 

On Lutheran World Action the synod 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


22 RIVER 8ST., 
TROY, N.Y. 


BELLS 
HOLY TRINITY 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Wildwood By The Sea, N. J. 
Atlantic & Poplar Aves. 
Services July 3 thru Sept. 4 
8 A.M. 11 A.M. 17:30 P.M. 
Sunday School 9:45 A.M. 
ATWOOD T. SMITH, Pastor 
“Your Church By The Sea 
Welcomes You” 


EL NORA HOTEL 


108 East Lavender Road 
Wildwood Crest, New Jersey 


All Sunny outside rooms with hot and cold 
running water in every room. Innerspring 
mattresses in every room. 


Wildwood 2-8095 Mrs. B. Degenl 
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gave $23,752.29 for the first six months of 
the year. The 1949 quota is $38,907. 

Add to the list of ULC congregations hav- 
ing air-conditioning, Ascension, Danville. 
The Rev. Henry C. Castor is pastor. He an- 
nounces the results as “most satisfactory.” 
Cost of the unit was around $4,000. 

Two ground-breaking services were held 
recently. Muhlenberg Church, Harrison- 
burg, broke ground celebrating its hun- 
dredth anniversary June 26. Ebenezer 
Church, Marion, broke ground July 3 for a 
new $125,000 building. 

SPEAKERS for the Synodical Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society Convention at St. Mark’s, 
Luray, Aug. 23-25, will include Dr. G. Elson 
Ruff, Mrs. J. Lindsay Almond, Mrs. C. W. 
Baker, Jr., Dr. J. Luther Mauney, and the 
Rev. Tsumi Tasaki, a Japanese national. 

SEVENTY YOUNG PEOPLE attended the 
Southwest Virginia Youth Camp at Hungry 
Mother State Park June 27-30. Pastor 
Charles Tusing was director. The Northern 
Virginia Youth Camp scheduled Aug. 27- 
Sept. 3 at Powell’s Fort Valley will be 
directed by Pastor Leigh Bell. 

Bern EpEN CyHurcH in the Stony Man 
Parish, Luray, was rededicated July 10. Im- 
provements and gifts are valued at $8,500. 

Dr. W. C. Davis, of Parrottsville, Tenn., 
writes Sunday school lessons for the School 
of Religion of the University of Tennessee. 
These. lessons are published in 66 news- 
papers and a clipping bureau estimates they 
are read by at least 220,000 people. 

Sr. Perer’s CHurcu, Shenandoah, has 
purchased a new parsonage for $14,000. 

ON THE ADVICE of his physician, the Rev. 
Lewis Koon has resigned as pastor of Em- 
manuel-St. Matthew’s Church, New Market, 
effective Sept. 1. Pastor Koon has served 
this parish since the fall of ’33. 

THe Rev. EArt T. Knaus, Jr., assistant 
to the pastor of First English Church, Rich- 
mond, has accepted a call to be mission de- 
veloper of the proposed Petersburg mission, 
beginning his work there by Sept. 1. Pastor 
Knaus will be supported by the Board of 
American Missions during the six-month trial 
period. FRANK K. EFIRD 
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CHANGES OF PASTORATE 


NORTHWEST SYNOD 

LINDEMANN, GORDON O. From North- 
western Seminary, student. To American 
Lutheran Mission, Monrovia, Liberia, 
Africa, 

LUNDQUIST, GEORGE L. From North- 
western Seminary, student. To Good 
Shepherd Church, Minneapolis, Minn. 
1907 Colfax Ave. S. 

MOELLER, WALTER H. From St. Paul's 
Church, Vancouver, Wash. To St. Mark's 
Church, Minneapolis, Minn. 2614 Vin- 
cent Ave. N. 

NELSON, NORMAN B. From North- 
western Seminary, student. To Redemp- 
tion Church, Milwaukee, Wis. 2741 N. 
21st St. 

SANDNESS, TREVOR. From Church of 
Redeemer, Milwaukee, Wis.. as assistant. 
To St. John’s Church, Lakeville, Minn. 

SCHALLER, BERTON. From Northwest- 
ern Seminary, student. To St. Andrew's 
Church, Mahtomedi, Minn. Rt. ® St. 
Paul. 

SPANN, JOHN W. From Northwestern 
Seminary, student. To Goodhue-Zum- 
brota Parish, Minn. Zumbrota. 

ULRICH, LOUIS E., JR: From University 
of Minnesota, post-graduate study. To 
St. John’s Church, Minneapolis, Minn., as 
assistant. 4828 Nicollet Ave. 

WITT, CHARLES E. From Northwestern 
Seminary, student. To Trinity Church, 
Marshfield, Wis. 307 E. 4th St. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
WISE, CURTIS RK. From St. Luke's Church. 
Columbia, S. C. Social Missions pastor. 
South Carolina Synod. 415 S. Edisto Ave. 
Columbia. 


WEST VIRGINIA SYNOD 
MAURER, BERYL B. From Gettysburg 
Seminary, student. To St. Johannes 
Church, St. Clara, W. Va. 
RENTZ, MERLE V. From Grace Church, 
Steubenville, Ohio. To Warwood Church. 


August 24, 1949 


Wheeling, W. Va. 101 N. 16th St. 

SCHUMACHER, VERLE C. From Gettys- 
burg Seminary, student. To Aurora par- 
ish, Aurora, W. Va. 


ULC CALENDAR 


AUGUST 

20-27. Training Schooi for Missionaries. Spon- 
sored by Board of American Missions. 
Ministerium Camp, Shawnee-on-Dela- 
ware, Pa. 

WMS Convention. Virginia Synod. St. 
Mark's Church, Luray. 

WMS Convention. North Carolina 
Synod. Lenoir-Rhyne College, Hickory. 
SEPTEMBER 

29- 3. 


23-25. 
27-29. 
ULCA Women's 


Missionary Society. Civic Auditorium, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Triennial Convention. 


It’s a Big Step! 
From high school to a college education 
From life at home to living with others 


From supervision to responsibility 


Marion (ollege 
“Tbe ouly junior college in ibe United 
Lutheran Church™ 

Teaches how to study 
Gives careful supervision of social 
growth 


Provides opportunity for character 
development 


IN DISTINCTIVELY CHRISTIAN 
ATMOSPHERE : 


Courses in—liberal arts, home econom- 
ics, pre - nursing, pre - social work, 
pre-church work, merchandising, 
business, pretechnician, music, 
speech, church music. 

For information write— 


The Rev. John H. Fray, D.D., President 
Bex K, Marien, Va. 
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in CONCLUSION . . 


THERE HAS BEEN great excitement re- 
cently among expert students of the Bible. 
Several years ago two Arab shepherds 
found in a cave near the Dead Sea some 
jars full of black pitch. Inside the pitch 
were very ancient parchment manuscripts 
wrapped in linen. 

Several of these manuscripts have 
reached Yale University, and others are 
at the Hebrew University in Jerusalem. 
This month scholars in London have said 
that some bits of manuscript were scraped 
from the floor of the cave in February, 
1949 . . . fragments of the books of 
Genesis, Leviticus, Deuteronomy, Judges, 
Daniel. Scrolls discovered earlier are the 
book of Isaiah, a collection of psalms not 
known before, and other writings. 

These manuscripts are probably from 
2100 to 2300 years old. Until now no 
Hebrew Old Testament manuscript more 
than 1000 years old had been known. 
When every book had to be copied by 
hand, new copies of the Scriptures were 
carefully made and the old ones then 
reverently destroyed. 


WHO KNowsS? MAYBE someone will dis- 
cover books older than the Old Testa- 
ment. Writers of Old Testament books 
explained that some of the stories they 
told came from books earlier than theirs. 

For instance, in Joshua 10:13, after 
describing how Joshua commanded the 
sun to stand still, the author asks: “Is 
this not written in the Book of Jashar?” 
Evidently the readers of Joshua knew 
about this earlier book. The lines quoted 
from Jashar are in poetry, showing the 
earlier story had been a narrative poem. 

Each man who wrote a new history of 
his people wove together patches from 
earlier writings (as historians do now), 
or from poetic narratives that were kept 
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alive from father to son by word of 
mouth. Many difficult questions which 
arise in our minds as we read the Old 
Testament can be answered by scholars 
who have worked hard in the last 100 
years to separate various strands of the 
Old Testament and to determine what 
they must have been in the first place. 

I can’t imagine any detective story as 
thrilling as the record of the work of 
thousands of consecrated, scientific Bibli- 
cal scholars. Unfortunately, to be a 
scholar one must know Hebrew and a 
half-dozen other ancient languages. 


STILL MORE UNFORTUNATELY, most 
church people are unaware of the results 
of this recent study of the Bible, although 
there are good books which report the 
results. The New Testament is so simple 
and straightforward that any serious 
person can understand it if he has a mind 
to read it carefully and often. But the 
Old Testament is full of puzzles, locked 
up tight for most readers until they study 
its background and authorship. 

We reverence the Old Testament, along 
with the New, but not many of us read 
it much because it is difficult. Yet there 
is hardly a situation reported in today’s 
newspaper which isn’t paralleled by some- 
thing in the Old Testament. The differ- 
ence is that the newspaper reports merely — 
facts, and the Old Testament reports the 
facts as they appeared to men to whom 
God revealed the meaning of everything 
that happened. 

Next time you have an evening off, try _ 
the Book of Joshua, or better yet—Isaiah. 
If you have trouble getting the meaning, 
look up a good “Introduction to the Old 
Testament.” You may find you have dis- 
covered a good way to spend many eve- 
nings this winter. —ELSON RUFF 
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Selected Prayers and Poems 
each a Little Classic for a Little Child 


WE BOW OUR HEADS 


Edited by Joun W. DoBERSTEIN 
Illustrated by Peccire GEISZEL 


A book that children will cherish. It contains 
more than one hundred prayers and poems and 
is charmingly illustrated in colors throughout. 
An altogether lovely book and an exquisite gift 
for any child of nine or younger. 
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The selections have been carefully made from 
writers past and present. Herrick, Charles Lamb, 
Kingsley, Charles Wesley, Emerson, Rossetti, 
and Elizabeth Browning are represented, along 
with W. Russell Bowie, Paul J. Hoh and other 
contemporary writers. All selections are printed 
in large type, for easy reading by children. 


Pentre 
piss 


* i, 


The book contains ten sections: How To Pray; Morning Prayers; Evening 
Prayers; Mealtime Prayers, Poems That Are Prayers, Poems That Praise; 
Prayers For Many Things; Good To Know By Heart; Benediction; and How 
To Find Things In This Book. 


John W. Doberstein is a member of the faculty of the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary in Philadelphia. As a parent, he has a first hand acquaintance with 
children’s interests and capacities. 


Peggie Geiszel is a well-known illustrator of children’s books and a frequent 
contributor to JACK AND JILL. 


The book is bound in moisture repellent cloth, gaily printed in three colors. 
Contains 80 pages, size 8'%4 x 10% inches. Price $2 50 
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UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 Spruce St. 860 N. Wabash Ave. 610 Smithfield St. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. Chicago 11, Til. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
1617 Sumter St. 17 W. Franklin St. 3103 W. Sixth St. 


Columbia 3, S.C. Baltimore 1, Md. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
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Carthage 
College 


A Lutheran College for Lutheran Youth 
| A strong accredited liberal arts College. 


Music, Home Economics, Business, arts and sciences. 


Write for catalog and scholarship information. 


Fall term opens Sept. 6. 


Erland Nelson, Pres. Carthage, Illinois 


